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XIX SATURDAY, 


‘HE FUNCTION OF THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE IN A 
UNIVERSITY 


] 


ler to de seribe el arly the function 


ge in the university it is neces- 
rrive at some agreement as to what 
titution shall be included under 

university. If one runs over 
institutions for the higher educa- 
United States one finds over 125 
hemselves universities. I have 


uubt as to whether it would be 
to attempt to contrast the fune- 
he collegiate work in some of these 
that in those 


It is alway s easier to ob- 


many ot 


characteristics of a species from 
idual that is not too near the bor- 
Consequently, my remarks will 
to do with the college of arts and sci- 


a large and well-established uni 


s worth while to observe that the de- 
lity of a college in a university has 
always been accepted as axiomatic. 

first United 
States, Johns Hopkins, opened without any 


real university in the 


llegiate department and advocated the es- 
lishment of exelusively graduate and 
essional schools. Twenty years ago the 
lition of Columbia College was proposed 
trustees and seriously considered. 

felt that the university should de- 

itself entirely to more advanced work. 

far as I know similar proposals have not 
been made at the state universities or gen- 
at the older eastern 

ng perhaps to the fact that the alumni 


universities, 


Ot these 


institutions on whom the trustees 
pend for support could hardly be ex- 
ected to take up such an idea with any 


thusiasm. 


FEBRUARY 


93. Number 478 
But this question is no lon: 

and every universit 

among its schools. 

ve is regarded 


The other schools 


} 


mortised into the hub and 
immediate conti 
But all revolve 
it the 

The 
tution, 


older 


from independent colleges. Consequet 


. 
‘ , ? 
about the 


whole Wher l would 


American college is a uniqu 


All our 


de ve lope d 


nous to our soll. 


indigs 
universities gradually 
th 
the idea that the university college should 
problems and occupy 


present diferent 


fields of usefulness distinct from those of 


the traditional 
new. It 


college is comparatively 


has been the ideal of many an 
administrator and professor in a university 
college to make his college as self-contained 
from his university as if it 


and distinet 


were hundreds of miles away. It is natural 
that those who knew and loved the college 
of forty years ago should wish to see it con 
tinue in the same path and perform the 
the 
recognize the 
It is true that 


same kind of service as in old days 
But such a feeling does not 
change that has taken place. 
the college is the nucleus of the university 
Around it cirele the various schools of the 
university, each acting and reacting on the 
other. But the 
itself a member of a system of this kind to 


for college which finds 
proceed just as it did when it constituted 
the whole organism is not only unwise but 
impossible. As a matter of fact, the prime 
opportunity of the university college lies in 
the possibility of the closest coop ration 
between the college and the other schools of 
the university. The college becomes strong 
through the strength of the university, and 
each school of the university increases in 


strength through a strong collegiate depart- 
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ment. Neither grows in a healthy manner 
by getting support away from the other. 
All share the strength of each. And most 
important of all the college should envisage 
its problem not as an isolated unit but as a 
member of a family. 

The conviction has frequently been ex- 
pressed that preprofessional work as or- 
ganized in many university colleges in the 
United States so voecationalized the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward his education as to 
destroy the good old cultural atmosphere 
as seen in the independent college. In some 
instances this is certainly the ease. But 
when one sees the whole picture I am not 
so certain that culture is losing out. Let us 
assume for the moment that the profes- 
sional tendency is felt most acutely in the 
university college while the independent 
college has preserved substantially the same 
relation toward professional schools during 
the past few decades. It is my opinion that 
at the present time there is a larger per- 
centage of the population of the United 
States pursuing college work without any 
vocational drive than ever before. I am 
certain that this is true in my own insti- 
tution. A few figures may serve to illus- 
trate my point. 

In the year 1890, which was before the 
day of the university college, there were 
47,000 students, men and women, registered 
in arts colleges in the United States. In 
1920 the college and collegiate departments 
in the United States registered 356,000 stu- 
dents. Thus the collegiate registration has 
increased 636 per cent. sinee 1890, while 
the population of the United States has in- 
creased 68 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for the university colleges are not 
available, but they probably show even a 
more striking increase. That is, the univer- 
sity colleges have increased more rapidly 
than the independent college. But it is 
worth noting that there is unquestionably 
a much larger proportion of the population 
of the United States registered in the inde- 


pendent colleges at the present tir 
in a'l the colleges and universities 
country in the year 1890. These stat 
seem to indicate that the ideals for 
the independent college stands ar 
ing ground, but that the educational o; 
tunities open to the younger gene) 
have been enlarged by the addition o 
thing new. Is that something new 
bad ? 

The university college is de phy 
cerned with the preparation of her stu 
for the professional schools and 
reason is sometimes looked upon as s 
what vocational. This may be true, a: 
one does not see beyond the present it 
appear regrettable. But in the long 
any procedure that raises the level o 
cational accomplishment among 


sional men will operate in the direct 


higher culture and richer spiritu 
The present situation is due to a stea 
velopment for the past few decades 
Seventy-five years ago, before ou 
versities had developed, the protess) 
school searcely existed. A few of th 
cians, lawyers and most of the clerg, 
to colleges. But professional training 
sisted largely of an apprenticeship secu 
by the young man in the office of the p 
titioner. The professional man was « 
cated for the most part outside colleges ; 
universities. The boy usually went dir 
from the academy or high school to th 
fessional office. At the present tim 
situation is quite different. The best la 
schools require at least three years o! 
lege work. Medical schools require a mi 
mum of two college years, which on accou! 
of the flood of applicants for admission 
the schools of medicine, is rapidly being | 
creased to three. Even the dental sc! 
in New York State, which a few years ag 
were entirely vocational in their aim 
recently been required to demand two y' 
of college work for admission. The te! 
dency has also been for schools of engineer 


+ 
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* to require college work or to in- 


engineering curriculum 


i in the 
s that are cultural in character. It 


irse true that much of the prepro- 


work done in college is aimed 
t the professional course later to 
up. The prelaw man takes his 
and economies; the premediecal stu- 
ces his chemistry, physies and zool- 
The more scientific professions of 
ne and engineering in particular 
been foreed to require a broader train- 
But in addition 


is there is a considerable admixture 


the basie sciences. 
glish, psychology, foreign language, 
shy and other subjects that are non- 
nal in their bearing. In all proba- 
larger proportion of our profes- 

| men at the present time have the eol- 
degree than ever before, and even those 

ve not completed a college course 
received an amount of non-vocational 
cation vastly greater than was usual in 
That is to say, the level of 

ral edueation on the part of profes- 

| men has been distinctly raised. If 
cultural training, a modicum of which 

: contained even in the most abbreviated 
professional course, is nourishing to the 
of professional men, I have enough 
idenee in human nature to believe that 
ey will recognize it and call for more. In 
long run it is the responsibility of the 
lleges to make their instruction so vital 
nd sound and thorough that it does com- 
mend itself. The university college is con- 
‘erned more intimately than the indepen- 
t college with the problem of preprofes- 
nal education because it is closer to the 
problem. The outcome in terms of accom- 
plishment is favorable both to the college 
| to the professional school. As a result 
eareful consideration of the needs of 

the professional student the college is able 
) prepare a nucleus of students for those 
On 
other hand, the strong competition for 


ols who set a standard for the rest. 


P05 


admission to the professional schools stimu- 
lates an attitude of seriousness toward col 
lege work that sets the pace for the entire 
collegiate student body. This interplay of 
influence not only raises the level of accom- 
plishment in both types of institution, but 
has an effect which is very significant in 
raising the level of education for protes- 
sional men. 

For service in working out the problems 
of professional training the university col- 
leges seem to be in a strategie position. 
They are certainly affording an easement 
between the time when no collegiate pre- 
professional work was required and a 
higher level of professional education. If 
it should turn out at the end of a decade 
or more of further experimentation that 
the most desirable preprofessional course 
is either two or three years, the college in 
the university can easily adjust its cur- 
riculum and the requirements for the ap- 
propriate degree in consultation with the 
other schools in the university. Even now 
they can do much to broaden the horizon 
of the not by 


scolding them because they hurry forward 


preprofessional students 
to a profession, but by presenting an offer- 
ing so much worth while that they will 
All this 
can be effectively accomplished by the uni- 


desire to prolong their courses 


versity eollege beeause. again, it is so close 
to the problem. I may remark parenthet- 
ically that each year a considerable and 
increasing number of students of Columbia 
College decide to remain in college and take 
their degree before entering the profes- 
sional school. 

In the 


briefly discussed the relation of the college 


foregoing paragraphs I have 
in the university to the professional schools 
the 


Let us 


and to the professions chiefly from 


point of view of the institution 
now approach the same question as the stu- 


dent meets it. I will now include the non- 


professional graduate school in the disecus- 


sion, since for most students this school 
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leads toward teaching as certainly as a 
school of law leads to the actual practice 
of law. 

Let us assume that a boy has been ad- 
mitted to college and let us suppose for il- 
lustration that he wishes to go forward to 
engineering. The reason that a boy pro- 
poses to study engineering is usually one of 
two: Either he likes to repair the automo- 
bile and make a wireless outfit for the use 
of the family, in which ease the practical 
aspect of engineering seems to attract him; 
or he may be very fond of physies, mathe- 
matics and chemistry, and be led toward 
engineering on account of the theoretic ap- 
peal of the subject. Suppose the boy goes 
directly to an engineering school which 
gives him technical engineering work at the 
start and leads him toward an engineering 
degree at the end of four or five years. If 
he was correct in his feeling that he was 
intended from the foundations of the earth 
to be an engineer he proceeds regularly and 
finally graduates with his class. But sup- 
pose that at the end of a year or two he is 
in doubt about it, or possibly the faculty 
may think that he has made an incorrect 
estimate of his talents. If the faculty finds 
that he has guessed wrong and if his aca- 
demie work is poor he is thrown out of 
the engineering school, humiliated and 
whipped. If he goes further with his edu- 
vation he must start all over again. Now 
it may be that all the time this boy was 
qualified to be a lawyer or a physician or 
to enter some field for which some other 
school might have prepared him. The ex- 
perience which he has had in being crowded 
out of the engineering school is a very 
serious one. It is almost certain to dis- 
eourage him and to throw him so com- 
pletely off the track that he will never get 
back. If he himself feels at the end of two 
years that he should not go forward to en- 
gineering he may nevertheless proceed with 
the work of the engineering school, when 
he knows in his heart that it is not the 


thing that he ought to b 
then go out into the prof 


[VoL. XIX, 


e doing. Hi 


‘ssion of ene 


ing and soon drift out into some other { 


for which he has not 
training. 
Now a university coll 


received th 


fe Can arral 


eurriculum for such a boy with suffi 
flexibility as to avoid the humiliating 


costly experience which 
If it turns out that he 
wrong profession the fact 


I have dese) 
has select 


may be fou 


and he may be set upon the right 


with a sense of discovery 


, rather than 1 


a sense of defeat. The fact that a w 


sity college explicitly pre 


various professional schox 
time offers them a gener 
any particular professi 
ables both the college an 


pares boys | 
ls and at th 
‘al eourse Wit 
mal tendency 
d the boy to r 


range his plans at any time so that wit! 


loss of stride he may pri 


wress with e) 


siasm and proper motivation toward a 


which is adapted to his t 
It is true that this proe 


aste and capa 


ess may be wo 


out to a certain extent in any college, b 
the facet that the university college is def 


nitely preparing her stuc 


lents for a cons 


erable variety of professional schools r 


ders the process much simpler and mo! 


natural. The contact of 


each student wit 


many others who are doing the same things 


and are facing the same problems o! 


justment is also an advai 


In many eases boys finally decide no 


itage. 


+ + 


take up the professional studies which the) 
had at one time anticipated, but to follov 
non-professional work instead. The w 

versity college has the equipment and facil 


ity for giving such students a course of 


breadth as well as of depth in any field 


that may be desired. Th 


e relation between 


the university college and the graduat 


school may be, and as a 
in Columbia, so flexible 


dent to progress as rapidly as is consisten 


with thoroughness, in 
which he may wish to go. 


matter of fact 

as to allow a stu 

any direction in 
All the resources 
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eraduate school are at his disposal, 
on as he shows the capacity, the 
ysness and the fundamental training 
nsure suecessful accomplishment. <A 
rsity college which keeps itself aloof 
its craduate school or from the pro 
nal schools throws away the greatest 
which it possesses. 
extent to which the students of 
bia College make use of the univer- 
connection may be seen from the fact 
last 


cent. of 


less 


ten 
the 


‘ing the years not 


wo per graduates of 


mbia College, averaging in all about 


have continued their studies 
er in a professional school or in the 
professional About 
r cent. have studied either for the M.A. 
Ph.D. 
irge number of students who discon- 
their 


year, 


eraduate school. 


These figures do not inelude 


their work before receiving 
to enter either upon professional 
non-professional study. Closely con- 
“1 with the preprofessional function 
the university college is the fact that 
large university is usually in or near 
great city. I realize as keenly as any 
» the disadvantages and dangers of this 
But just now I am not dwelling 


The student who is interested in 


situation. 
on them. 

music, religion, business procedure, 
economic forces, social service or anything 
else that has to do with active living is near 
very opportunity for satisfying his tastes 
and needs. It serves as a laboratory for 

m and encourages him to cultivate his 
particular intellectual interests. The city 
is also a rich field for the boy who must 
earn a part of the expenses of his educa- 
tion. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have 
tried to indicate the function of the uni- 
versity college in raising the level of the 
intellectual life of men 
through the insistence on a preprofessional 
collegiate course. In the long run this 
project is certain to operate in the interest 


professional 
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of sound education, although it seems to 
the casual observer to emphasize a voca- 
tional tendency in education. Ighave also 
attempted to emphasize the fact that the 
function of the university college is to 
retain a degree of flexibility in its rela 
tion to the other schools of the university, 
to the that the 


developing ideals and 


plans or 
her 


end changing 
ambitions of 
students may be given ample opportunity 
for satisfaction. 

From the point of view of the faculty, 
college some e@xX- 


the university presents 


ceedingly difficult problems. If the institu- 
tion is dominated by the professional and 
graduate schools to such an extent that the 
college is looked upon as an inferior order 
of being, the staff of the college is likely 
to be made up of two types of teacher: the 
first is the kind of man who looks upon his 
the merely a 
the 


college as 


instruction in 


stepping stone to graduate work; 
second is so mediocre that no other college 
chooses to call him. Where this situation 
college. 
the the re- 
spect, loyalty the 


other schools of the university to such an 


exists it spells disaster for the 


Unless college can command 


and cooperation of 
extent that a member of the faculty may 
obtain increase in salary and advancement 
in rank on the ground of his service in the 
college, its usefulness to the rest of the 
university and to its students is sadly im- 
paired. 

Some members of the university staff 
ean do their best work almost exclusively, 
perhaps entirely, in the college. Such an 
officer ought to be as much appreciated as 
a teacher in the university college as he 
would be in an independent college. 
Many college teachers find that although 
their interest in teaching the broader or 
more elementary aspects of their subject is 
great, their distinctly scholarly interest is 
so narrow as to find no outlet in college 
The 


should allow such a man to establish such 


connection 


instruction. university 
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relations with the graduate school as will 
best serve his scholarly development, and 
the needs of his department. Many gradu- 
ate students prefer to study with a vital 
young scholar in the subject with which 
he is afire rather than with some older man 
of 
been a long time dormant. 


many whose scholarly interests have 
There is no question that the stimulus 
to the life 


scholar connected with a university must 


intellectual which a young 
necessarily feel is one of the joys of his 
life. 
communication 


Continually to be surrounded and in 
field 
and in allied fields of scholarship is an in- 


with masters in his 


spiration which prevents many a man 


from going to seed. At the same time, a 
policy which demands the same type of ac- 
complishment for promotion in the case of 
a teacher in the college as would be ap- 
propriate in the ease of a professor in the 
graduate school imposes an impossible and 
unwise handicap upon the collegiate in- 
It is true that in the long run 
not be 
teacher unless he keeps the lamp of learn- 


structor. 


a man ean an effective college 
ing trimmed and burning, but a man may 
give evidence of scholarship through other 
channels than the publication of memoirs 
of the pro- 


found and stimulating scholarship express 


and books. Some men most 
their scholarship through their lectures 
intel- 
reading and reflecting 
Others find the 
to the learned 
effective of 


scholarly growth. It makes little difference 


and conferences, and inerease in 


lectual stature by 


without publication. 
stimulus of contributing 


periodicals the most means 
whether a man keeps his scholarship alive 
by one method or another. If, however, he 
does not accomplish the result by some 
means he is of little use to his institution 
after the glow of youth has passed away. 
I would what seems to be a self- 
evident fact that nothing can serve to keep 


repeat 


alive a man’s scholarly interests more et- 
fectively than continued and friendly as- 


sociations with great scholars. The pro- 
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vision of this opportunity for her instry 


tors is another function of the universi: 


college. It serves to maintain live scho! 
interests among the members of the fa 
The university college can also be 
ful in the study of the development 
collegiate education by furthering pr 


for cooperative endeavor between differen: 


departments. During recent years 1 
efforts have been made to introduce 
our collegiate curriculum courses w 
cut across the usual departmental 
This is being accomplished in 
ways in a large number of institutions 
Columbia College there are a half 
projects successfully 
involve interdepartmental cooperatior 
freshman required course is given 
the of the 


cooperation departments 


history, government, philosophy and e« 


nomies. Our honors work is earried 


in operation wi] 


ward with the aid of the departm: nts 


English, philosophy, history, 


A ¢ 


on the history and development of s 


and several other departments. 


econo! 


y 


tific ideas and concepts enjoys the cooper 


tion of the of zool 


chemistry, mathematics and physics. 


departments 


different 


T 


i 


’ 


Re- 


cently the departments of music, fine art 


literature and philosophy have 


hands in furthering the study of art « 


very broad foundation. The 


projects of this kind depends upon the ex 


istence of a large staff. So far as | 
see the differences in temperament, s 
arly interest and pedagogie sense ar 
great that it would be difficult to init 
enterprises of this kind unless one |! 
staff of 

the men 


considerable instructors 
whom to seleet 
ested in the kind of work I have deser 


Furthermore, in a university college t 


is a sufficient variety of work to be done s 
that the portion of an instructor’s time 1 


may not be required for one of thes 


operative projects can easily be abs 


in some other way. 
In the preceding remarks I have 


SUCCESS 


who were inter- 
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few directions in which the uni- 


college seems to be indicated for 


in the great enterprise of higher 
tion. It would be easy to enumerate 


nv other directions for which the in- 


ident college is specially well adapted. 
are important and both are worthy. 
small eollege, the large college, the in- 
lent college, the university college, 
has its part and its function in an 
rwhelmingly important work, namely, 
problem of separating the fine, the true 
e beautiful the the 
and the unlovely, and so presenting 


to our youth that they will select the 


from coarse, 


tter part. 
Hersbert E. HAWKES 
IA COLLEGE, 


1A UNIVERSITY 





THE MODERN TEST 

RATHER curiously, one of the most im- 
tant changes in educational practice of 
ent date has been left for the most part 
papers and monthly magazines 
rd up for copy to disseminate knowledge 
Naturally, few teachers are looking to 
for ideas about education; 
that this improvement in 
ethod has made little headway. Probably 
ng haste slowly is wise, but the adop- 
tion of the ‘‘modern test’’ is proceeding 
slowly indeed. Comparatively few 
teachers have heard there is such a thing 
as a new form of test; most of those who 
have heard of it have a vague idea that it 
is some freak of the psychology depart- 
ments of our colleges. Very few have ex- 
perimented with it and very few indeed 
have in a determined way set about adopt- 

ing this time and worry saving device. 
No extensive inquiry among the reader’s 


daily 


sourees 


result is 


associates is necessary to convince him that 
an effective realization of the absurdities 
of the essay test is rare or of the relief from 
them that is ready at hand if one is willing 
to take some time and trouble to post up a 
hit and is not too conservative to change 
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his methods. Mentioning briefly some ot 
the reasons why teachers’ ‘‘marks’’ are for 
the most part but pretension, which have 
been amply dwelt upon by others, the 
writer wishes to consider some of the psy- 
chology that underlies the subject not here- 
tofore sufficiently stressed. 

By two lines of experiment it has often 
been shown that rating based on the usual 
‘*tests’’ is unworthy of serious considera- 
tion: 1. 
jects test papers written by students have 


In several of the high-school sub- 


been rated by from several to many teach- 
ers of the subjects with the result that there 
is not only no substantial agreement in the 
estimates but almost incredible disagree- 
2. Teachers who were suspicious of 


their 


ment. 
the 
rated sets of papers, without putting any 


worthwhileness of ratings have 
marks on them, have laid them away for 
some weeks or months, and then re-rated 
them; the result has usually been that the 
two sets of ratings were not reasonably 
comparable. 

It might be thought that, though the 
‘‘absolute’’ value of a paper would not be 
agreed upon by several teachers, the rela 
tive value would be fairly agreed upon, 
that the papers of a set would be fairly 
consistently ranked at different times by 
This is not the fact; the 


An outsider would won- 


the same teacher. 
rankings differ. 
der why teachers continue to use methods 
proven positively to be so unreliable. To 
regain his composure he would have to re- 
view in his mind the psychology of the 
situation. 

Thesis: If the seoring or rating of the 
questions depends at all on the teacher’s 
judgment at the time, the papers should 
never be so long or so numerous that the 
scoring ean not be done easily at one sit- 
ting: by ‘‘easily’’ is meant without fatigue. 

Without considering saving the teacher 
disagreeable work this statement can be de- 
fended, and perhaps should be defended, 
entirely on the ground that it is the only 
wav to be fair to the students. 
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1. No one can remember, throughout ers and never in any case, in Spite oj 
many or long papers, how much credit he tendency to counter-suggestion, has } 
previously allowed for given excellencies or ceived aught but full assent. 
how much he penalized for certain errors Experiments show that papers in 


or minor slips, and no written notes will matics, which one would suppose might | 
enable him to do so. Indeed, if he is tired fairly uniformly scored, are no except; 
he will forget between the beginning and to the general statement that, judged } 
the end of one long paper. their lack of consistency, teachers cay | 


2. One can not keep the same set or atti- satisfactorily rate test papers wher 
tude towards the relative importance of ment in individual eases is ealled for: " 
different points to be considered through- say that the mathematics teachers am 
out many or long papers; indeed, few worst offenders of all. If it is true, the 
teachers of even one year’s experience that teachers, one and all, are simply 
fail to notice that their attitude sometimes ting up a bluff when they classify students 
changes during the reading of one paper. on the basis of the old-time tests, the ques 

3. It is impossible to keep all the excel- tion is pertinent : What better way ist 
lencies and defects we expatiate upon Suppose we are dissatisfied, what is 
equally in mind as one reads the endless fered? 
varieties of stuff students write, not to Let it be premised, admitted, here 1 
speak of all the items of apperceptive ma- nothing human is perfect; even 
terial in content which he has somewhere Lizzie is not fool-proof. Few hav 
in his mental make-up. framed a test with which, after trying 

4. There are many ways of looking at out, they have been satisfied. But the f; 
most questions, some of which are not half that the so-called modern form of test 
bad, and few teachers, especially young eoming into use in colleges and that 
teachers, fail to get new light occasionally teacher, so far as the writer knows 
as they read papers which should have as that may prove), has abandoned it : 
shone in rating former papers but did not; once getting into the swing of it go a | 
often this light fades out of mind as later way to prove its value and it is to be hoy 
papers are read. Good or bad rhetoric here’ that all who have been convinced wil 
and there, evidences of illiteracy, of their bit to make the method generally w 
shrewdness or obtuseness, even varieties of derstood; for ‘‘it is not the lack of the id 
penmanship affect the ratings given in that troubles us so much as the absence 
varying ways and amounts depending on the familiar.”’ 
the ‘‘set’’ of the reader at the instant. As has often been stated the modern test 
Even underlying first elements of method includes one or more of the following kinds 
may change, e.g., ‘‘good’’ changes from of questions: 
really good to good for the grade or good 1. Completion questions, in which one 
for John or good for the attention given to more words or phrases are omitted fr 
the topic, with bewildering celerity and fre- statement, the student to supply such as 
quency. will make the statement true. 

These facts make it impossible for a 2. Alternative questions, in which 
teacher to rate papers where his judgment student is given the choice of two or mor 
is called for in every paragraph in a way’ words or statements from which he }s ' 
that ean be ealled reasonably fair even choose the best. 
though the whole set of papers is rated at 3. True or false questions, in whi 
one sitting. Thus the thesis as stated is statement is made and the student is t 
more than proven. The writer has called dicate whether it is true or false. 
these facts to the attention of many teach- 4. Action questions, in which the studer 
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is told to do a specified thing; if he does 
le re. anything else than the thing specified, it is 

wrong. 

have so few teachers a working fa- 
AL by miliarity with the modern test? Princi- 

y because the subject is discussed but 
db) prietly even in books on measurement in 
L hot wation; elementary and _ secondary 
ud teachers regard that a subject for the nor- 
son mal schools and most of the normal-school 

ers regard it none of their business, 
it belongs to the psychology depart- 
ment, and they have troubles of their own. 
ents We should not rely on the Sunday editions 
‘help; it should come from the educa- 
| journals, from iteration and reitera- 
till the method has a familiar look and 
es not seem a change. 

[he following reasens have been given 
why these tests are better than the old 
5 1. A much wider field of subject-matter 

be covered in an hour. 

2. The pupil is more convinced that he 
vets the rating he deserves, at least the rat- 

ing is the same for one as for another. 

}. Less writing is called for, more time 
me for thought. 

4. No chance to camouflage ignorance by 

pushing a facile pencil. 

5. The pupils enjoy this form of test 
o- more than the old form, though the glib 

of tongue may fear it more. 

6. This form of test calls on the student 
= ‘or evidence of equipment in exactly the 
same way later life will call upon him: Is 
this statement true? Which of these causes, 
reasons, or facts is most nearly the true 


9 


one? Rarely indeed will he be called upon 
8s to make a speech on any topic he has stud- 
ied in school, or write an essay upon it; in 
ease he is so ealled upon he will be given 

ne to look it up. 
7. The energy of the teacher is by it hus- 
anded and reserved for better things than 


He will very 


} 


trying to do the impossible. 


much need it to supply steam to steamless 
students. Christ 


found that ‘‘virtue had 
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gone out of him’’ when he healed the bodies 
of the sick; how 


the mind take power, energy, out of the 


much more does healing 


healer ! 

written a 
the 
next room the questions of which are all of 


Even while this is being 


teacher is giving an examination in 


‘*Compare the methods of rice 
China and in the United 
There are five questions on as 


this kind: 
growing in 
States.’’ 
many topics and about thirty students in 
the will from two to 
three pages each; and such chirography! 


class who present 
As this is a semi-semester test, scoring the 
papers will probably take two whole 
evenings. 

8. This form of test makes possible the 
review. Few stu- 
dents habitually review previous lessons, 
their 
seem impelled to teach by interjected re 
marks about all they know or happen 
think of at the time about the topic in 
hand; the latter fact, coupled with that of 
a congested curriculum, crowds out formal 
review, a sine qua non of education. The 


usual hop-skip-and-jump method results in 


even salient points; most teachers 


+ 


LO 


limited knowledge retained to serve as ap- 


perceiving material for subsequent work 


and we have the ery from teachers of each 
level that pupils come to them unprepared 
to do the work understandingly. 
the nimble 


Tests 
should be of such nature that 
witted at least will realize the necessity of 
regular study-review and act according!) 
Many teachers wish to give ‘‘difficult’’ 


questions more weight than ‘‘easy’’ ques- 


tions in determining the student’s stand- 


ing. This is proper, but it has been amply 
proved that the teacher’s judgment of the 
relative difficulty is unreliable: many 


teachers, ranking a set of questions accord 
ing to difficulty, disagree among themselves 
hopelessly. Deciding relative difficulty by 
the proportions of students failing to an 
This 


proportion ean be determined quickly and 


swer them is the only accepted way 


accurately with the help of an assistant or 
two advanced pupils can take the papers 
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and in an entirely mechanical way make 
out the table for the teacher if the ques- 
tions are of the modern form. Such a tab- 
ulation enables the teacher who wishes to 
review the questions most frequently 
missed to aim his instruction unerringly 
after the papers have been scored. If ihe 
topics are of sufficient importance he can 
reenter these questions in later tests. With 
the usual method of written quiz a ques- 
tion is seldom asked a second time; the 
pupils, knowing this, pay comparatively 
little attention to such reconsideration. 
The teacher who wishes to rate answers in 
proportion to the importance of the topic, 
can do as well with the modern form of 
test as with the older form. The method 
of determining relative weight from the 
percentage of failures to answer is techni- 
‘al but easily followed with the aid of 
tables given in the texts on the subject of 
measurement in edueation, the weights 
being read off directly. 

One of the chief obstacles to the adop- 
tion of modern methods in testing comes 
from the quite universal habit of spending 
little time in preparing questions and much 
time in scoring papers; there seems to be 
a fixed conviction that this proportion of 
time is one of the unavoidable facts inher- 
ent in test-giving. These amounts of time 
should be reversed. Preparing good ques- 
tions is a difficult and slow process; scor- 
ing papers should be easy and rapid. A 
really good question is a sort of inspiration 
and the afflatus is not always upon us. 
Changing a phrase or a word may convert 
a good into a poor question or vice versa. 
Questions found to be good and well 
worded should not be lost; they should be 
recorded for future use. It is exceedingly 
easy to ask poor questions; it does not take 
much of a teacher to reel them off by the 
half-hour. To provide tests of some twenty- 
odd questions some of which any one in the 
class can answer but some of which are 
perhaps just beyond the ability of the best 
is a task that taxes the ingenuity of the 
best teacher. Hence the necessity of study- 
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ing the questions, carefully revising then 
after first use and preserving the best ; 
future use. 

Almost any school subject lends its 
easily to some such scheme as the folloy 
ing: Ten or a dozen tests of twenty minutes 
each during the semester. It is not neces. 
sary to have the same number of questi; 
on all the tests. The students should }y 
made to understand that some questions in 
review are always asked. The scores for 
the tests are to be summed and the totals 
determine the ranks of the students. |; 
will be found that the students by this 
method are spread in a satisfactory man- 
ner. It is usual to take the score of true- 
false tests as the rights minus the wrongs 
Some instruct us not have negative 
scores, to count a negative score as zero, 
this is poor method as there is no more rea. 
son why the students should be bunched at 
the low end than at the upper end. If th 
true ranking of the students is to be ob- 


to 


tained it is necessary to count negativ 
Some have criticised the R-W 
method as unfair, or at least as not strict]; 
accurate, but no better has been suggested 
In the writer’s experience there seems 1 
reason for supposing that this method is 
not fair. The poorest in the class are not 
by this method further below the best than 
they quite surely are as a matter of fact. 
The tendency to ‘‘teach down’’ to the 
comprehension of all in the class should be 
resisted. If the best in the class are to get 
their due there will be some content that 
the poorest in the class do not even dimly 
comprehend. Content of this difficulty 
should be included in the test, otherwise 
the best fifth of the class will not be sepa- 
rated perceptibly from one another. A 
test which does not spread the class out 
both at the lower and the upper end is im- 
perfect; what for an endurance test would 
a half-mile race be if there were several in 
the contest who could run two miles? Al! 
members of a class may be ‘‘doing excel- 
lent work’’ but if they bunch near the up- 


scores. 






low. 
hutes 
le Ces. 
d be 
ns in 
: for 


Otals 
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yer limit of possible ratings it is because 
the work is not hard enough or this partic- 
ular test 1s too easy. 

Not to be forgotten among the advan- 
taves of the modern test is the freedom 

m anxiety at final rating time, usually 
present in teachers’ minds, due to uncer- 
tainty that the ratings are truly represen- 
ative of relative accomplishment. No 
question asked in the ‘‘recitation’’ can be 
truly rated because the teacher can not 
know how well other students would have 
answered the same question; it is all guess 
work. The qualms the teacher feels at final 
rating time are largely due to this ever 
present consciousness of guess work. The 
only release from it is the oft-repeated 
modern test. 

It is true that this method of making up 
final ratings excludes entirely the boosting 
of a student’s rating because of attitude, 
effort, or conscientiousness or lowering the 
rating of one because he ‘‘might have done 
better.’’ This is not an unmixed evil; in- 
deed, taken all in all it is pretty surely a 
step forward. We are rapidly coming to 
the conclusions that the student who can 
not do the required work even with hard 
study and great effort should be advised 
that he has reached the point of ‘‘diminish- 
ing returns’’ and would better begin to pre- 
pare for life’s work along lines that do not 
require book knowledge to any great ex- 
tent. We do not want doctors, lawyers, 
ministers or teachers who can not get au- 
thors’ ideas from the printed page easily 
and rapidly and remember them accu- 
rately. The large sprinkling of incompe- 
tents in the professions is a tribute to 
boosting processes. The majority of ex- 
teachers immediately dropped back to such 
literature as a 14-year old of average abil- 
ity ean read easily—another tribute to 
“boosting over the passing mark.’’ 

No test consisting of one question would 
show the students’ real status. The results 
on ten questions would be less objection- 
able. One hundred questions ought to give 
an approach to an accurate rating but one 
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hundred fifty would be better. Students 
are entitled to fair testing methods and 
only the median or average rating on many 
questions can be considered fair. The 
physical and mental conditions of many 
students taking a mid-term or final test 
preclude determining their average accom- 
plishment. Some happen to be below their 
usual health, some happen to be above, 
some are partially paralyzed with excite- 
ment, some by the coming trial are roused 
to unwonted mental efficiency. Tests 
should be quite everyday occurrences. 

Former pedagogical ideas, still reverber- 
ating like echoes in a vacant hall, continue 
to confuse judgment and impede progress. 
It is well agreed nowadays that a test is 
not for the purpose of ‘‘giving the pupils 
an opportunity to organize their ideas’’ (at 
the expense of the teacher’s vitality and 
patience). It is not for the purpose of 
affording ‘‘an hour’s intense thought’’ on 
the particular topics presented. It has 
only two purposes: To enable the teacher to 
rate the students for purposes of classifica- 
tion, and to make effective one of the very 
few stimuli at our command to secure dili- 
gence, to act as a spur. The test is not a 
means of instruction, giving the teacher an 
opportunity to thresh over old straw that 
one or a few errors of judgment or cases of 
forgetfulness may be rectified. If, as a re- 
sult of a test the teacher finds that he has 
not made a subject as plain to some dark 
intellect as he could now make it, that may 
be a good thing, probably it is a good thing, 
but it is not necessary to wade through 
pages of poor scribbling in order to find 
it out. 

BenJ. B. JAMES 
State NorMat ScHoo., 
WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TEACHERS’ SALARY DISPUTE AT 
LOWESTOFT, ENGLAND 
FOLLOWING a report by government inspec- 
tors that the schools of Lowestoft, England, are 
inefficient, the Board of Edueation has decided 
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that the government grant to the education au- 
thority of the city is to be suspended. This 
marks a new stage in a dispute which has at- 
tracted wide attention throughout England 
because of the larger issues involved. 

In 1922 there were agreements generally be- 
tween the local education authorities in Eng- 
land and their teachers that, in view of the 
financial position of the country, there should 
be a five per cent. reduction of the Burnham 
seale of salaries. The Lowestoft authority de- 
manded a reduction of 10 per cent., and, when 
the teachers would not accept this, dismissed 
them and filled their places with temporary 
The dismissed teachers then opened 


which some 5,000 children 


teachers. 
welfare centers at 
are said to be in attendance. Certain parents 
who sent their children to these welfare centers 
were prosecuted by the Lowestoft authority be- 
cause of the non-attendance of their children at 
the public elementary schools. The defense of 
the parents was that the public elementary 
schools, under the temporary teachers, were in- 
The magistrate ruled in favor of the 
Now, after 


efficient. 
parents and dismissed the charge. 
the report of the inspectors, the Board of Edu- 
eation upholds the defense and the magistrates. 

The Times Educational Supplement says that 
“if no way out is found the Lowestoft ratepay- 
ers will have to find the whole cost of education 
in the town.” In answer to the question, “What 
is to be the solution?” the Supplement edi- 
torially discusses the larger aspects of the case: 


The Board of Education declines to lay down the 
salary that should be paid to teachers and leaves 
the matter to the local authority with the proviso 
that an efficient service must be provided. The 
local authority in these circumstances, having an 
efficient staff, says that the salary is to be fixed 
at 10 per cent. below a generally recognized but 
not legally enforceable scale. The teachers refuse 
to take the salary, and the teachers’ union refuses 
to countenance any of its members accepting this 
reduced salary. In these circumstances the teach- 
ing staff is recruited from a class of teacher which, 
in the opinion of the advisers of the board, supplies 
teachers who are inefficient. This being so, is the 
board entitled to exercise the statutory powers and 
withhold the Government grant? The case seems to 
us to be a very difficult one. If the board is right, 
then the teachers’ unions are in the position to dic- 
tate the salaries that shall be paid and the local 
authorities have lost their freedom. If the board is 
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then the local authorities 


salaries as they like and the whole sta: 


wrong, can of 


teaching will fall. This is a dilemma whi 


be solved, and, in our view, it can only 


by the adoption of a legally enforceable I 
scale for the whole country. Any scale aly 
scale must be the subject of free negotiat 
tween the teachers and their employers wit 
either side. J 


intervention of unions on 


business of the board is the safeguarding 
Lowestoft 


children, and the case seems t 


that this can only be secured by an official! 


mum scale for teachers. 


OXFORD AND THE LABOR PARTY 


“Is Oxford 
strange new century? 


going to adapt itself to t 
Is it to send out m 

light and leading again?” 
asked by Dean Godfrey Elton, of Queen’s | 


lege, in a recent article, “Oxford and the L: 


These questions 


Party,” in the Empire Review, quoted 
Living Age. Dean Elton sketches the fou 
of the Oxford Labor Club, a movement 
the ‘ame back to Oxford afte 


war “who had seen the governing classes p 


men who 
the test with their own eyes and too ofte: 
To-day the Labor Club 1 
Ruskin 
“Tt incl 


seen them fail.” 
170, 
members of the women’s colleges. 
a pretty complete variety of types and 
garded in friendly fashion by the rest o 


bers about ineluding met 


university.” 
Dean Elton evident that it 
movements such as this that the answers 


makes it 


come to the questions he asks as to Ox! 
production of leaders in the years to com¢ 
picture he paints of present conditions is not 
cheerful one. 


To-day the humanities may stir the mind s 
but football and rowing exhaust the energies a’ 
the interest that Gladstone and Freeman and J 
Green used to give to pondering the condit 
England. The better minds among young men at 
Oxford are in much less real contact with the w 
than they were fifty years ago. . . . Oxford is st 
largely fed by the public schools and the pub! 
schools have been throttled by compulsory games 
Either that suffocation of mental alertness and 
sympathy must be stopped, or the universities must 
invent some new way of getting round its desperate 
effects, if Oxford men are to play much part 
England again. 


, 


Dean Elton declares that “the future of Eng- 
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the Empire turns upon the Labor sistant professor of history at New York Uni 
’ and that the Labor Party “needs much  Versity. 


<ford ean do for it.” He concludes: 


the Oxford Labor Club, 
taneous activities of undergraduates in 
taken all 
a cloud the size of 


Oundle, 


~ son ol 
ar or two- together these 
nt to no more than 


s and. 


Those who do not wish to see the 
ation they point to, can plausibly deny 
int to it. None the less, we are mov 


are early days. 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL WITH CREDITS 
AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New 
: 1 tour, which combines a travel course 


York University’s second 


this Puans for 


S th college eredits, are announced by Dean 
division. 


Lough, of the extramural 
lents will leave New York July 2 on 
the 
This year’s tour is given in co- 
with the Institute of 
of which Dr. Stephen P. Duggan is 


Paris and return on August 30 on 
International 


ation, 


purpose of the New York University 
an educational innovation which had its 
ration a year ago, is to provide what, in 


is a traveling college. Those who enroll 
not only see Europe, but will have their 


seeing directed by competent instructors. 


f 


students as may elect to go may, by fol- 
st ¢ preseribed rules of study throughout the 
and attending class lectures at the various 

pping receive credits 


places, university 


L hit toward a degree for their two months’ sight- 


The eurrieulum of the summer tour will in- 

lude five courses, with a teaching staff com- 
sed partly of members of New York Univer- 
‘ faculty and partly of educators from other 
The courses to be given, with the 
tures for each, are: 


, 


titutions. 


(rt Appreciation and Art History, by Professor 
- M. R. Rogers, of Smith College, formerly assistant 
os irator of the Department of Art of the Metro- 
politan Museum, and Miss M. Rose Collins, of the 
{rt Department of the George Washington High 
European Banking and Finance, by Chauncey R. 
Porter, assistant professor of banking at New York 
University. 


ng- ' European History, by Dr. H. C. M. Wendel, as- 





European Background of English literature, by 
Professor C. H. Whitman, of Rutgers College. 
Human Geography, by Professor J. Edmund 
Woodman, of New York University. 
Frederick E. 


will be director of the 


Elizabeth, 
tour. Women 


Professor Emmons, of 


New Jersey . 


students will be under the direction of Mrs 
Emmons. 

Throughout the tour will be lectures on art in 
the famous galleries of Paris and Italy and in 
many of the cathedrals. Prior to sailing, there will 
be a series of preliminary lectures at the Metro 
politan Museum of Art by Professor Fiske Ki 


ball, head of the Department of Fine Arts at New 


York University. 


No member of the tour may register for 
more than two courses, but all members are en 
Those who are not seeking university credits 
Those who are not seeking university credits, 


will not be required to keep note-books or fol- 


low the courses of assigned reading, but they 


may attend lectures in any or all of their 
courses, 
The tourists will reach Paris on July 10, 


going from there to Italy, where Genoa, Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Venice and Milan will be vis 
ited, thence to Switzerland down the Rhine, a 
detour being made to the battlefields of France, 
through Belgium and Holland and then to Eng 
land. 
and there will be visits to Stratford, Liverpool 
and the Lake Country. 
home from Southampton on August 21. 


Several days will be spent in London 


The party will sail for 


SUPPLEMENTARY AID FOR THE 
INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


A pispatcu from Williamstown, Mass., 


states 


that the General Education Board has appro 
priated $50,000 a year for the next five years 
to assist in financing the Institute of Polities 
Williams This 


gift comes not as a substitute, but as a supple 


held each summer at College. 
ment to the financial support originally pro- 
vided for the institute by Bernard B. Baruch, 
of New York city. 

President Garfield, of Williams, 
traveling in Europe, announced in London last 


who is 


week that Edouard Benes, prime minister of 
Czechoslovakia, has definitely promised to be a 


lecturer at the institute next summer. 
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immigration question will 


The 


figure importantly in a 


American 
round-table conference 
which 
institute August 
Fairchild, of New 
conferences 
Dr. Me 


Laren issued last week are “Publie and private 


on “Population and related problems,” 
the 
by Professor Henry Pratt 
York Un The 


listed in program 


will be conducted at next 


versity. two open 


the partial which 
treaties,” 


Fed 


common 


international commercial 


William 8S. 


(ommiuiss 


finance in 
led by Dr. on ot the 
Tariff “The 


wealth of nations,” led by the Honorable Lionel 


Culberts 


ion; and 


eral 

Curtis of London. 

round-table conferences are 

subjects and leaders: “The out 

Boris A. Bakhmeteff, 
“Conflict of 

Arthur E. 


relations of 


Among the other 
the 


look In 


following 
Russia,” former 
laws and in 
Kuhn otf New 


China,” J. 


Russian ambassador. 
ternational trade,” 
York. “International 
A. \ 


“Elements of a Pan-American policy,” Dr. Leo 


". MacMurray of the Department of State. 


S. Rowe, director general of the Pan-American 
Union. “Financial rehabilitation of Europe,” 
Professor A. A. Young of Harvard University. 
“Aspects ot Paul Vino- 


gradoff of the University of Oxford. 


political theory,” Sir 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE AND THE 
CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS 


Ar Yale and at Harvard special attention is 
being given this year to the presentation of in- 
formation about various professions and fields 
of work and the placement of young graduates. 
President Angell, in his annual report pub- 


lished last week, says of the situation at Yale: 


Despite the excellent placement work done by our 
Bureau of Appointments, it may be said that no 
one familiar with the process of ‘‘ job-hunting,’ 
many of our and young 
graduates, can feel entire the 
methods often employed at present, nor with ecer- 


indulged in by seniors 


satisfaction with 
tain of the results achieved. 

The young man often has little or no knowledge 
of the peculiarities and relative advantages of dif- 
ferent forms of occupation. He knows still less 
whether or not he possesses an equipment, either 
temperamental or educational, such as to give him 
from the outset a for The 
inevitable result is that many men get into posi- 
tions for which they are more or less unfitted and 
in which they can never expect to work very hap- 


fair chance success. 


pily or effectively. 


Our colleges are slowly awakening to their oppor- 
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tunity to render at this point a real sery 
and to the 


may well extend her present efforts t 


to the community individual 


Yale 


lents in l 


stu choosing wisely their courses 


by bringing to their attention adequate i 


eoncerning the familiar lines ¢ 
ge-trained 

student 

his own fitness for certain 
well as the probability t 


required congenial and st 


but the 


Under the auspices ol the Committ 
Choice ot 


men of national prominence will add 


Voeations at Harvard Col 
students during March and April 

vard Union various prof 
The speakers will be George W. Wick« 


5. Attorney General, whose top 


concerning 


tormer U. 


be public life and the law; 


ident of the General Electrie Company, 


will speak on business and engineering; Bis 


William Lawrence, who will speak on thi 
istry, and President E. M. Hopkins, ot 


mouth College, whose subject will be teac! 


THE TENURE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
REPRESENTATIVE Orto D. NELLERMO 
duced the following bill in the Minnesota 
lature. It was defeated by one vote and 
pected to be again introduced at the ne 
sion: 
BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 8 
OF MINNESOTA: 


Section 1. Professors, assistant professors, t 


ers or instructors now or hereafter employed at 


University of Minnesota may be discharged 


missed or suspended from service by the Bi 


Regents, but only in the manner hereinafter pr 


vided. 


Section 2. No such professor, assistant pr 
sor, teacher or instructor shall be discharged, 


Gerard Swope, ; 


OF TEACHERS AT THI 


missed or suspended from service by the Board 


Regents or anyone connected with the Univers 


+ 


unless charges in writing are preferred agains 
and filed the 
Regents. 

Section $. Whenever charges are so file 
secretary shall immediately fix a time and pla 
a hearing thereon and shall serve upon the : 
notice thereof, and attach to such notice a 


with secretary of 


} 


said Board 
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shall be noticed for a 
than ten, nor less than twenty days 
ng of the charges. 


_ 


The hearing shall be 


and assistant pro 


ill of the professors 
partment in which the accused is 

i such professors and assistant profes 
appointed time and place 


ng. The person or persons 


I 
arges shall appear at the 
! al l 
y following th 
en an opportunity 


dence ¢ 


After 
fessors and assistant 


days determine 


Board of 
aforesaid 
mitted 


Board of 


‘he determination 


protessors as sul 


assistant 
the secretary of the 
all be binding upon that board. If the 
nm is that the true, the 


Regents shall 


charges are 
discharge, dismiss or sus 
used in accordance and in compliance 
commendation of such professors and 
professors. If the determination is 
to the accused, he shall continue in th« 

the university. 
tion 6. This act shall take effect and be in 


. and after its passage. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS BEFORE THE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
NUMBER of prominent educators are in 

this the 

Education and Labor a 


shington week to appear before 
Committee on 

blie hearings on three bills which have as 
ir object the widening of federal supervision 
ver education. The hearings began on Wednes- 
The first of the measures is the Reed bill, the 
isions of which have been made familiar by 
ts advocates. Under its provisions a Depart 
nt of Education would be established, having 
ts head a seeretary of education who would 


The 


epartment of Education would be given a 


member of the President’s cabinet. 


T) 


le range of work to do. It would undertake 


studies and investigations in the field of edi 


tion and make reports on thess 


investigations 


Research would be undertaken particularly 


the matter of illiteracy, immigrant educat 


public school education 
education, physical education, 
and supply of com 

lic schools and finally in the 


cation. The Reed bill ealls tor 


ot approximately 


The 


] ] + 
Salaries and expenses of con 


S100 000 000 


sum of S500,000 is 


€AasSKed 

ducting 
Studies and investigations which the 
izes. The sum of $7,500,000 is to 


the states to encourage them 


against liliteracy, 
The second ea 


McKee, 


Transcript, 


Oliver 
looks toward 
extension of the work ot 
Education in the Department ot 
It provides for the cooperation by 
sioner of education 
sf hool 
lems as illiteracy, the education a 


tional 


authorities in the 


stud) 


zation of the immigrant, voc: 


cal education and the preparation and 


suppl 
ot competent teachers tor publie schools. It 
provides for the 


employment of spec ialists 


whom the commissioner of education n ay trom 


think 
the work of the bureau. 


time to time necessary lor carrying on 


Mr. McKee, 


made by the 


The third bill, as summarized by 
the 


Congressional 


embodies recommendations 
Reorganization Committee which 
not long ago completed its labors. It 
troduced by Congressman Dalling 

chusetts. It provides for the establ 

a department of education and welfare, w 
secretary to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice of the Senate, his annual 
salary to be $12,000 and his tenure of office to 
be the same as that of the heads of other exe 
tive departments. The main object of this bill 
is the amalgamation and consolidation of 
rious governmental departments which 
spend every year a total of 
000,000. 


upwards of 


of this bill 


creat 


Advocates maintain 


would be a saving in overhear 


should such an amalgamation and cons 
of these departments as the 


authorized. 
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RADIO SERVICE AND THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

For the first time in the history of education 
active use of radio broadcasting on an extensive 
and permanent basis as an education aid was 
inaugurated on February 18, when the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, acting 
with the cooperation of the Radio Corporation 
of America, broadcasted through station WJZ 
the first of the daily educational radio pro- 
grams scheduled. These programs are 
broadcasted from 2 to 2:30 
A special and permanent broad- 


just 
o'clock on every 
school day. 
casting apparatus is to be installed in the office 
of Dr. William L. 
schools, and the programs on every Tuesday 
afternoon will be sent by WJZ directly from 


Ettinger, superintendent of 


there. On all other school days the programs 
will be given at the studio of station WJZ at 
Broadeast Central, Molian Building 

In a recent letter to superintendents, prin- 
heads, Dr. Ettinger 


cipals and = supervisory 


wrote: 


I see through this radio service a wonderful op- 
portunity to bring the actual work of the school 
system into closer relation with the home. I par- 
ticularly need and desire the help and advice of 
every member of the school system in arranging 
for the public such a series of talks and educa- 
tional entertainments as will make our educational 
series the subject of table talk in every home. In 
other words, I am desirous of giving the public, 
over the radio, a cross-section view of the school 
system. The nature of the entertainment offered 
by the schools might very well include short talks 
on special phases of education, music lessons, songs, 
glee clubs, music appreciation, orchestras, recita- 
tions in reading English, history, civies, geography, 
arithmetic, nature study, science and the like, spell- 
ing lessons and exercises for special holidays. 


RADIO AT THE MEETING OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
AN important feature of the meeting of the 

Department of Superintendence of the Na- 

tional Education Association, in Chicago, Feb- 

ruary 23-28, will be a series of radio talks by 
well-known educational leaders, as follows: 
To BE BROADCASTED BY THE 
Chicago Daily News 
Monday afternoon, February 25, 4:00 to 4:10, 
S. D. Shankland, executive secretary of the Depart- 
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ment of Superintendence, on the subject, ‘‘ Ho 
Department of Superintendence Serves the ( 
dren and the Nation.’’ 

4:10 to 4:20, Payson Smith, president of t 
partment of Superintendence and State CC 
sioner of Education for Massachusetts, on thi 
ject, ‘‘ Recent Next For 
Steps in Education. ’’ 

Tuesday afternoon, February 26, 4:00 to 
Olive M. Jones, president of the National Edu 


Achievements and 


tion Association, on the subject, ‘‘ The Progra 
the National Education Association.’’ 

Tuesday evening, February 26, 8:30 to 8:5 
George D. Strayer, professor of education, T\ 
ers College, Columbia University, and a for 
president of the National Education Associat 
on the subject, ‘‘ The Rising Tide of Publie S 
ment for the Education Bill.’’ 

Wednesday afternoon, February 27, 4:0( 
4:20, Robinson G. Jones, superintendent of 
Cleveland Publie Schools, 
Yearbook Committee and a former president of t 
Department of Superintendence, on the subj 
‘*New Responsibilities of the School.’’ 

Wednesday evening, February 27, 8:25 to 8:45, 
John H. Beveridge, superintendent of the Om: 
Public Schools and a former president of the 
partment of Superintendence, on the subject, ‘‘ Or 
ganizing the School in the Interests of the Child.’’ 

Thursday afternoon, February 28, 4:00 to 4:2 
A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Edu 
Boston, on the subject, ‘‘ Fifty Years of Ame 


and chairman of t 


Education. ’’ 

Thursday evening, February 28, 8:15 
an address by the newly elected president of t 
Department of Superintendence, whose name and 


to & 


subject will be announced by radio following t 
counting of the election ballots on that day. 


From STaTION KYW 
Tuesday evening, February 26, 7:30 to 7:45, 
James W. Crabtree, executive secretary of thi 
National Edueation Association, on the subject, 
‘‘The Fight to Reduce School Privileges.’’ 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Tue following officers were elected at the 
Chicago meeting of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges: President, R. A. Pearson, of 
Iowa; vice-president, G. I. Christie, of Rhode 
Island; secretary-treasurer, J. L. Hills, of Ver- 
mont; and members Of the executive committee, 
the president ex officio (chairman), W. B. Bu- 
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f Texas; W. M. Riggs, of South Carolina; 


\. F. Woods, of Maryland; A. R. Mann, ot 
York, and F. B. Mumford, of Missouri. 


the annual meeting of the American As- 

tion for the Advancement of Agricultural 

¢ at Chicago the following were elected 

rs for the coming year: E. E. Gallings, 

ent (Michigan); H. F. Cotterman, vice- 

t (Maryland); Dean C. H. Winkler, 

s. (Texas). The following, together 

the officers listed above, constitute the ex- 

e committee: A. W. Nolan (Illinois), C. 

Mvers (Pennsylvania), Dean W. C. Coffy 
\linnesota ). 

y:, CuarLes Hvupparp Jupp, director of the 

School of Edueation at the University of Chi- 

vill spend two weeks in Texas during 

March as a representative of the state school 

He will make a special report on junior 

«hools and on the state adoption of text- 


De. Martin G. BruMBAUGH, former governor 
Pennsylvania and commissioner of education 
Porto Rieo from 1900 to 1902, will be pro- 
essor of edueation at the summer school of 
tes College next summer, according to an an- 
cement by Director R. N. Gould. 


t 
) 


ressor E. W. RunKLE has resigned as 

rector of the library at the Pennsylvania 

te College and will give his entire time to 

ng. During his service of twenty years, 

the number of books and the staff have more 

quadrupled. Dr. Runkle has established 

a collection illustrative of the history of Penn 

State and has written much concerning the col- 
lege and its growth. 


Monsignor Jonn P. Cuipwick, pastor of 
the Church of St. Agnes, New York City, was 
nducted into office last week as president of 
the College of New Rochelle, which is conducted 


y the Ursuline Sisters. 

Tue resignation of President M. G. L. Reitz, 
of Hartwick Seminary, Albany, N. Y., was ac- 
cepted last week by the board of trustees. The 
seminary, which was closed by a student strike, 
has been reopened. 

Dr. Witttam W. KEEN, emeritus professor of 
surgery in Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, who has recently returned from a scien- 





tifie mission to Europe, celebrated his eighty 
seventh birthday on January 19. 


Drury COLLEGE, on the occasion of its fiftieth 
anniversary, conferred an honorary doctorate 
on Professor B. F. Finkel, of the department 
of mathematics, founder of the Journal of the 
American Mathematical Association. 


Dean D. W. WorkING, of the Colorado Agri 
cultural College, has been commissioned by the 
State Department of Agriculture to gather and 
compile information for an agricultural history 
of Colorado which is to be the contribution of 
the college to the state’s semi-centennial cele 


bration in 1926, 


ArtHuur G. Dore, former United States 
Census Commissioner tor Brooklyn, was elected 
president of the Associated School Boards of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., at a meeting last week. 


THE eightieth birthday of Miss Sarah J. 
Butterick was celebrated last week by a tea 
given in her honor by the Y. W. C. A. School 
of Domestic Science in Boston. Miss Butterick 
served the Boston Y. W. C. A. in various 
capacities during a consecutive period of forty 


years, resigning in 1914. 


Ouive M. Jones, president of the National 
Edueation Association, has accepted the chair 
manship of the Publie School Division of the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation which 
is raising a million dollar fund with which to 
purchase and preserve Monticello, the home of 


Jefferson between 1770 and his death in 1826. 


Ouiver G. FREDERICK, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Detroit Public Schools, has been 


elected president of the Detroit Kiwanis Club. 


THE resignation is announced of Miss Kath- 
ryn D. Noonan, who for four years has served 
in the double capacity of teacher in the Pater- 
son, N. J., schools and as a member of the 
Board of School Commissioners. 


GrorGe E. McCorp has resigned the superin- 
tendency of schools of Springfield, Ohio, and 
will be succeeded by Russell H. Erwine, di- 
rector of educational research, who has been 
elected to serve up to the end of the school 
year. 


Proressor D. B. Prentice, head of the me- 
chanical engineering course at Lafayette Col- 
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lege, is acting registrar in the absence of Dr. 
William Mackey Smith, who is absent on leave. 


Proressor J. B. SuHaw, department of ce- 
ramices, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., has 
resigned to become head of the new department 
of ceramic engineering established at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Proressor W. A. Hamiuron, who resigned 
his position at Beloit College because of the 
manner of dismissal of one of his colleagues, 
has been appointed lecturer in mathematics at 
the University of Wisconsin for the coming 


year. 


THe executive committee of the Board of 
Trustees of Wesleyan University at its meet- 
ing in New York City on January 29 passed a 
resolution urging the retention of Dr. Edgar 
Fauver as head of the department of physical 
education over his own request to be relieved 
of the post. Dr. Fauver has been professor of 
physical education and college physician at 
Wesleyan for nearly twenty years. His resig- 
nation is reported to have been his reply to 
criticisms made by some alumni who wished to 
have his activities as coach confined to intra- 
mural sports and have a coach from outside en- 
gaged for inter-collegiate contests. 


Proressor P. J. Dantet, of the Rice Insti- 
tute, has been appointed to the Town Trust 
chair of mathematics at the University of Shef- 


field. 


APPOINTMENTS made at the January meet- 
ing of the president and fellows of Harvard 
University include that of former Dean Henry 
A. Yeomans, of the college, now a professor of 
government, to the chairmanship of the board 
of divisional examinations in history, govern- 
ment and economies. He will succeed Pro- 
fessor Holeombe. Other appointments made at 
the meeting are: For the second half year, 
Maurice B. Hexter and Alfred F. Whitman, 
instructors in social ethics. Those appointed 
for one year follow: From February 1, Paul J. 
Sachs, associate director of Fogg Art Museum; 
for one year from September 1, Barnett F. 
Dodge, lecturer on chemical engineering; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, visiting lecturer on 
American history; Harry K. Messenger and 
Charles L. Sherman, instructors in Greek and 
Latin. Instructors for one year from Septem- 








ber 1, Ronald M. Ferry, biological chemistry: 
Henry L. Garabedian, Edwin B. Ham, Edwaré 
R. C. Miles, Fred W. Perkins, Turner L. Smith 
and Lewis E. Ward, mathematics. 

Presipent ArtHUR J. Roberts, of Co! 
College, and Mrs. Roberts sailed last week hes 
Europe on a four months’ tour. The adminis 
tration of the college will be directed by a, 
executive committee consisting of Professor 
George F. Parmenter, chairman; Professor 
Herbert C. Libby and Professor Thomas B, 
Asheroft. 

Proressor 8. J. ALLEN, head of the depart. 
ment of experimental physics of the graduate 
school of the University of Cincinnati, has bee: 
appointed special adviser for research work 
terrestrial magnetism by Carnegie Institution. 
Professor Allen will leave shortly for England, 
to pursue his research work at Cambridge. 

VICE-GOVERNOR GENERAL EUGENE R. Git- 
MORE, who is ex-officio secretary of public in- 
struction, of the Philippine Islands, sailed from 
Manila on February 7, for a three months visit 
to the United States in the interest of education 
in the Philippines. 

Dr. Harotp W. Focut, of the Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., Teachers College, and Mrs. Foght are 
planning to go to Japan in August and stay til 
New Year’s 1925. Dr. Foght had planned last 
autumn to make a study of the schools of the 
island on behalf of the government, but post- 
poned his visit on account of the earthquake. 


Leon O. Situ, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Omaha, Nebr., has been appointed to 
the summer session faculty of the University of 
Washington at Seattle. Mr. Smith will deliver 
a course of lectures on the education of ex- 
ceptional children. 


A survey of school finances in the state of 
Texas, similar to the surveys he conducted in 
Pennsylvania and New York while professor of 
educational administration at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will be made by President Harlan 
Updegraff, of Cornell College, with the assist- 
ance of two local educators. 


Leste O. Cummings, professor of educa- 
tional administration at Harvard, addressed the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club last Satur- 
day on “The professional training of school 
executives.” 
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Dr. ArTHUR E. KenNELLy, professor of elec- 
a! engineering at Harvard University, spoke 
st week on the social philosophy of radio at 
the Browne and Nichols School, Garden Street, 
Cambridge. The lecture is one of a series be- 
eiven for the benefit of the Shady Hill 
School building fund. 


Proressor S. I. Bartey, senior member of 
staff of the Harvard College Observatory 
and Phillips professor of astronomy since 1912, 
» has been in charge of the station at Are- 
quipa, Peru, for the past two years, spoke on 
January 31 at the observatory on “Harvard Ob- 
servatories in Chile and Peru.” 

Tue commencement speaker at Smith College 
next June will be Professor Chauncey B. 
Tinker, of Yale. 

Proressor RevBen Levy, of the University 
of Oxford, is giving a series of Monday lece- 
tures on the Bible at the Synagogue House, 
New York City. The lectures will continue 
until the end of March. 


Tue Boston Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors held a dinner 
and program at the University Club on the eve- 
ning of February 15. Professor James Geddes, 
Jr., of Boston University, the delegate of the 
chapter to the annual meeting of the national 
association held in Columbus, Ohio, gave a re- 
port, and Professor Emil Carl Wilm told of 
recent experiences in Germany. 

Unper the auspices of the School of Educa- 
tion of Boston University, a series of six lec- 
tures is being given on “The home plant,” by 
Boston architects, designers and real estate 
men and also by Miss Blanche E. Colman, head 
of the art department of the school. 


Proressor Paut THeopore Larievr, of Me- 
Gill University, died on February 9, in Luxor, 
Egypt, at the age of sixty-four years. Pro- 
fessor Lafleur had been professor of compara- 
tive literature at McGill for about three years. 
He had been connected with the university since 
1885, 


Many Princeton alumni, returning to the uni- 
versity for Alumni Day on February 22, viewed 
the Woodrow Wilson exhibition on display in 
the library. The documents included the origi- 
nal of the late ex-President’s first inaugural 
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address, typewritten by himself. The collection 
contains letters, pamphlets, magazine articles, 
manuscripts and photographs. Almost every 
article which Wilson wrote for magazines is on 
file, including early articles for the Princeton- 
ian and the Nassau Literary Magazine. 


To Harvard has been given by an anonymous 
donor the sum of $100,000. Of this, $50,000 
is for the permanent fund of the Arnold 
Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, the income to be 
used for current expenses; and $50,000 is to 
be used for the establishment of a George Lin 
coln Goodale Fund, of which the income is to 
be used in meeting current expenses of the 
Botanical Museum. 


A art of $100,000 has been made to the 
Catholic University, Washington, by Martin 
Maloney, of Philadelphia. The money is to be 
used for the construction of an annex to the 
chemical laboratory. 


THREE postgraduate scholarships for the 
study of international law, to be awarded an- 
nually at the Harvard Law School, have been 
provided by the gift of Chester D. Pugsley, of 
New York. The scholarships, each with an an 
nual stipend of $200, will be given to residents 
of North, Central and South America, respec- 
tively. Appointees must be eligible for admis 
sion to the Harvard Law School, and in default 
of eligible candidates from Central and South 
America, all the appointments may be made 
from North America. 


Dean ArtHuR H. Wipe, of Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education, has received word 
from the Department of Education of New 
York State that the School of Edueation has 
been formally registered in that state for the 
recognition of its degree of bachelor of science 
in education. 


BucKNELL University has added to its eur- 
riculum a two-year and a four-year course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor in Education. 
The two-year course is designed primarily for 
normal school graduates who desire to complete 
a college course in order to teach or supervise 
in the secondary schools. The four-year course 
will meet the needs of high-school graduates 
who plan to make teaching their profession. 


NINE army officers, under orders from Secre- 





tary Weeks, have enrolled at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business for a two-year 
course of study. The purpose of the War 
Department in detailing this group for study is 
to form the nucleus of an Army Business 
School in which these men are to serve as in- 
The school, which will attempt to 


methods 


structors. 


introduce modern scientific business 
into the army, will probably be organized upon 
their completion of the two-year course at 


Harvard. 


Presivent G. B. Curren has announced that 
the Colgate University debating team will visit 
the British Isles for debate with leading univer- 
sities of England and Seceotland, ineluding Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 


TWENTy-stx students from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, sailed for Europe on Feb- 
ruary 2 for a six-months course at the Univer- 
sity of Paris under the new plan of cooperation 
adopted by Columbia for the training of teach- 
ers of French. 


To aid young lawyers just beginning prac- 
tice, Columbia University is offering an exten- 
sion course in legal practice. The course aims 
to permit the student who has received training 
in legal theory to study its practical applica- 
tion more systematically than is possible in the 
modern law office. The course includes prac- 
tice, from interviewing a client to appellate 
procedure, together with instruction in draft- 
ing various kinds of legal instruments. 


A airt of forty-five books on Czechoslovakia, 
sent by the Czechoslovak ministry of education, 
has been received by the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege library. The collection, consisting mainly 
of books published within the last two years, is 
encyclopedic in scope; including works on the 
history, political constitution, finance, industry, 
commerce, racial problems, religion, education, 
philosophy, art and music of the country. 


Tue American Book Company has filed a 
suit in the Texas State Supreme Court to com- 
pel S. M. N. Marrs, state superintendent, to 
recognize as valid the text-book contracts 
awarded the company a year ago. A similar 
action has been filed by Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


’ 


Or the 30 persons called before the Students 
Council of the University of Minnesota last 
year for alleged violation of the honor system, 
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17 pleaded guilty to violations, two to 
tempted violations, and 11 were found po: 
guilty, or their cases were dismissed from |a¢: 
of evidence, according to a recent report 
Minnesota Chats, published by the univers): 
Penalties recommended were in one case sys. 
pension; in two, completion of an extra quarter 
year of work to consist of not less than 
credits. In one case completion of 15 
tional credits toward graduation was required 
Other penalties ranged from 12 to six credits 
additional. Warnings were deemed sufticier: 
punishment in two cases. These were for at 
tempted violations. The students’ work com. 
mittee of the faculty accepted all the recon. 
mendations of the students’ council. 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK Copy, of the De- 
troit Public Schools, reports in the Februar 
Detroit Educational Bulletin that the gross pub- 
lic school budget requests for 1924-25 to 
maintenance and capital outlay amount to $2, 
834,906. Against this the Board of Edueatio 
presents credits from local, state and national 
sources totalling $3,495,658, making the net re- 
quests $17,339,248. The gross increase is $.- 
387,715, more than the allowances for the cur- 
rent year. Since the larger part of capital out- 
lay consists of permanent improvements for 
new buildings and land, the actual amount to I 
raised by taxation is $13,088,745. The increases 
in the budget over the current year are due gen- 
erally to growth. At the end of November, 
1923, there were 13,987 more children in mem- 
bership in the public schools than at the same 
time the previous year. Since 1920, the average 
annual inerease has been 12,707 children. The 
estimated increase upon which the 1924-25 buc- 
get is based is 10,983 children. 


Prestpent A. LAwrRENCE LOWELL, of Har- 
vard, and others have brought suit in the Mid- 
dlesex Superior Court against the American 
Record Manufacturing Company, of Framing- 
ham, on charges that the company has mat 
and sold under false pretenses thousands ©! 
phonograph records purporting to reproduce 
Harvard football songs as played by the Ilar- 
vard University Band. The plaintiffs ask thet 
profits from past sales be turned over to them, 
and that the defendants be prevented trom 
further distribution. The University Bookstore 


’ 


in Cambridge is also named in the bill as being 
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-yonsible for the extensive sale of the records 
to Harvard students by the use of advertise- 
ments reading: “Two Harvard songs by your 
own University Band.” Separate suit has been 
brought also by Addison Simmons, manager 

director of the band. According to the 
aintiffs, the two songs which are offered on 

records are “Up the Street” and “Our Di- 
tor.” In the suit against the bookstore, it is 
leced that the proprietors were well aware 
at the records were fictitious when they were 


red for sale. 


Tue American Chemical Society has an- 
nounced a prize essay contest on the relation of 
chemistry to health, to the enrichment of life 
and other aspects, for six prizes covering four 
years’ tuition at Yale or at Vassar, plus $500 
i vear for expenses. The prize essay contest is 
the result of a gift by Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
P. Garvan, of New York, in memory of their 
daughter, Patricia. In addition to the six na- 
tional winners, the six best papers submitted by 
the high school boys and girls of each state will 
be awarded a prize of $20 in gold, or 288 cash 
prizes in all. Each contestant may submit one 
essay not to exceed 2,500 words, which must be 
confined to one of the six following subjects. 
The relation of chemistry to health and disease, 
to the enrichment of life, to agriculture and for- 
estry, to national defence, to the home, to the 
development of industries and resources of your 
state. Booklets describing the contest, which 
closes on April 1, may be had upon application 
to Alexander Williams, Jr., secretary committee 
on prize essays, American Chemical Society, 
Munson Building, New York City. 


Ow invitation of the board of regents of New 
York State and of Dr. Frank P. Graves, state 
commissioner of education, representatives of 
the school system, New York City, have 
been guests of the state officials, to visit the 
continuation schools of Milwaukee and of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. These schools have done extensive 
advanced work, now past the experimental 
stage, such as it is proposed to establish in New 
York. Those who made the trip for the Board 
of Edueation are the president, George J. Rvan; 
the secretary, Joseph J. Miller, Jr., and three 
members—Mrs. Margaret McAleenan, John FE. 
Bowe and William J. Weber. For the school 
administration, Dr. William L. Ettinger, super- 
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intendent of schools, heads the party. Three 
associate superintendents accompany him—Dr. 
Edward B. Shallow, Dr. Edward W. Stitt and 
Miss Margaret McCooey. In addition, George 
H. Chatfield, assistant director of attendance, 
made the trip. It is the first time that city 
school officials have accepted an invitation to be 
the guests of the State Education Department. 
Under the present laws it will be necessary by 
1925 to provide half a day’s schooling a week 
for all young men and women less than eighteen 
years old who are not high school graduates and 
who have left their studies to go to work. The 
continuation school will be operated on an ex- 
tensive scale, raising a technical problem of 
which officials are now seeking a satisfactory 


solution. 


A BILL seeking to restore to election inspectors 
the power to administer the literacy test for 
voters in New York State was introduced on 
January 17 by Assemblyman Ricca. The legis- 
lature of 1923 transferred the power of adminis- 
tering the literacy test from election inspectors 
to the educational authorities. Assemblyman 
Ricea contends that because of this change hun- 
dreds of voters throughout the state were dis- 
qualified from voting at the last election. 


The School Board Journal states that the 
fight existing between the school board of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the mayor of that city has 
brought up the question of the status of Super- 
intendent Perey M. Hughes. During the fall 
campaign Mrs. FE. C. Robinson, president of the 
board, took the stump against the mayor. Super- 
intendent Hughes is said to be an avowed an- 
tagonist of the mayor. He is, however, practi- 
eally assured of his reelection when his term 
expires next spring. 


THE maximum salary of teachers in the jun- 
ior high schools of Somerville, Mass., has been 
increased to $1,700 for college graduates and 
$1,600 for teachers who are not college grad- 
uates. 


A sHortaGe of teachers in Philadelphia has 
caused Superintendent Broome to ask the High 
School Committee for authority to use members 
of the senior class of the Normal School as sub- 
stitute teachers, paying them as such and giv- 
ing them credit for their diplomas for the work 
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done. The committee has approved the recom- 
mendation. 


Vassar COLLEGE announced on New Year’s 
Day that through an anonymous friend of Mrs. 
Kendrick, the erection of “Georgia A. Kendrick 
House” would be made possible at some future 
date. The memorial will take the form of a 
residence hall for members of the faculty, and 
will accommodate a somewhat larger number 
than Williams Hall, a building recently erected 
for the same purpose, accommodating thirty. 
The gift may not be available for a considerable 
time, but will eventually exceed $150,000. Vas- 
sar College has an enrollment limited to 1,150 
undergraduate students. All are supposed to 
reside on the Vassar campus in college build- 
ings. President Henry Noble MacCracken, in 
making this New Year’s announcement, said: 
“The inerease of the authorized enrollment of 
Vassar from 1,000 to 1,150 and the inerease in 
the number of faculty and other officers to the 
present number of 142 has so overcrowded resi- 
dence space on the campus that the trustees 
have announced that Vassar’s immediate need is 
dormitory space and the next college building 
must be a new dormitory.” Georgia A. Ken- 
drick, the wife of James Ryland Kendrick, trus- 
tee of the college and acting president in 1885— 
1886, was Lady Principal of Vassar College 
from 1891 to 1913. 


PHYSICAL violence is no more unheard of in 
the centers of learning in Scotland than it is in 
the backwoods colleges of the United States, ae- 
cording to Living Age. Some time ago Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin was elected to succeed Mr. 
Lloyd George as lord rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, the contest being run on political lines 
with Lord Buckminster representing the Lib- 
erals and Mr. Bertrand Russell the Labor Party. 
During the polling the excitement began. The 
Liberals oceupied the steps at the rear of the 
university quadrangle and were assailed by the 
Conservatives with rotten eggs, rotting tomatoes, 
dead fish, ochre and soot. The supplies were 
brought up in motor-trucks. After a desperate 
struggle the Liberals finally surrendered and 
promptly fraternized with the victors. In the 
evening a torchlight procession was held and a 
collection was taken up, appropriately enough, 
for the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 


Tue Wellesley College Service Fund has 
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reached a total of $18,071.42. This sum repre. 
sents the contributions of students and facy 
to educational and relief work of various « rte 
and will cover practically all the appeals to; 
aid which come to the college during the ye 
Last year the fund amounted to about $17,000. 
and the year before not quite $16,000. Gifts 
are made from the fund to a great variety 0; 
causes, including educational and social work ; 
this country, and educational and relief work jy 
Europe and in Asia and Africa. 





DISCUSSION 


ANENT CRITERIA OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


In a recent article in this journal, Professo; 
Brooks' raises certain questions concerning re- 
sults published by me in an earlier articl: 
this journal? and criticizes particularly my 
derivation of I. Q’s from a group test. In this 
article, I present and discuss results obtained 
from the Haggerty Intelligence Examination, 
Delta 2. Table IV gives median I. Q’s of 142 
for eight-year-olds in the third grade; of 79 
for nine-year-olds; and of 47 of eleven-year-olils 
in this grade. Table VII gives mental ages o! 
11.4 for the eight-year-olds and of 7.1 for the 
nine-year-olds in this grade. Professor Brooks 
is skeptical of these results. In this he is per- 
haps warranted if he is thinking in terms o! 
Stanford-Binet I. Q’s and mental ages. How- 
ever, I stated specifically that the I..Q’s derived 
from the group test used were not to be con- 
sidered as reliable as the Stanford-Binet I. Q’s, 
depending as they do upon the validity of the 
standards from which they were computed and 
that they were used to obtain comparative 
measures of pupils of different ages. 

The difficulty pointed out by Professor Brooks 
would not be eliminated by avoiding the use of 
such I. Q’s. The median point score for th 
eight-vear-olds in the third grade is 36 and for 
the nine-year-olds it is 34. If we compare thes 
seores with the norms for these ages given by 
Haggerty, 25 and 43, respectively, we have th 
same relation. Indeed, the I. Q’s above are 


1 Brooks, Fowler, ScHoon anp Society, XVII, 
1923, p. 729. 

2 Madsen, I. N., Scuoon anv Soctery, XV, 1922, 
pp. 283-288. 














a precise expression of this relation. 


In other words, if the I. Q. of 142 tor a group 
third grade eight-year-olds “strains one’s 


ru 


ulity to the breaking point,” one can com- 


reu 
nare the obtained point score of 36 with the 
s+ondard score of 25, which, although it amounts 
the same thing, may act as a sedative in the 
ner of the ostrich with his head in the sand. 
Another alternative would be to publish only 
facts which agree with preconceived notions of 
at they ought to be. Surely, Professor 
rooks would not advocate this. 
Professor Brooks suggests the use of a second 
group test in deriving I. Q’s. This is usually 
vise in deriving I. Q’s for individual pupils, 
but is hardly necessary where group measures 
re obtained and where the number of pupils 
tested is as large as in the study in question. 
le I shows that 242 eight-year-olds and 151 
ne-vear-olds were tested in the third grade. 
‘sing another group test in this investigation 
here a total of more than 5,000 pupils were 
tested would involve an unnecessary expendi- 


ture of time and money. Nor ean there be a 
iestion about the reliability of gathering the 
lata. The tests were given by two experienced 


iners and scored by trained scorers under 
supervision. It is possible that the difficulty is 

th the age norms given by Haggerty for these 
ges (they may be too low for the eight-year- 

is and too high for the nine-year-olds). But 
these can not be changed at will by a research 

ker without adequate and logical reasons. 
It these are not available, he can not go behind 
the norms or standards given by the author of 
the test. After all, no violence to the integrity 
ot the mental processes of any one need result 
if the qualifying statements and the main pur- 
pose of my article are kept in mind. 

I. N. Mapsen 

State Norman ScwHoon, 

LEWISTON, IDAHO 


A CORRECTION OF A CORRECTION 


Proressor G. A. Mrnuer rendered a real 


ser 


ice by pointing out in this journal, Novem- 
— ~ ” ‘ ‘ : . 
er 24, 1923, page 621, that certain histories of 


athematies give ineorrect definitions of “abun- 
number” and “defective number,’ 


ant , 


as these 


terms were used by the Greeks. But it is a 


pity that he himself did not reproduce the 
‘reek definitions with accuracy. He simply 
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displaces two incorrect definitions by two other 
incorrect definitions. He says: “The ancient 
Greeks called a number abundant, or excessive, 
when the sum of its aliquot divisors exceeds the 
number,” as in 1+2+-3+4+6>12. He 
similarly defined defective number. Miller's 
definitions permit such numbers to be either 
even or odd, while the Greek arithmetician Ni- 
comachus and some of his immediate followers, 
as well as the Roman philosopher Boethius, con- 
fined the terms to even numbers. Nicomachus' 
gave two classifications of even numbers; one 
classification was into “abundant,” “perfect” 
and “defective.” It was at a later period that 
the restriction was removed, making the terms 
“abundant” and “defective” applicable also to 
odd numbers. 

Seldom do we find inaccuracies in the histori- 
eal works of Sir Thomas Heath. In this in- 
stance he, too, in his History of Greek Mathe- 
matics, I, p. 74, fails to observe that Nicomachus 
restricted the two terms to even numbers. 

FioriAN CaJori 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 
WIRELESS IN EDUCATION 


THE recent remarkable advances in the sei 
ence of wireless telephony not unnaturally give 
rise to inquiries as to the significance of the 
new knowledge and the new phenomena in edu- 
cation and in the eclass-room. The subject has 
been discussed this week at the North of Eng 
land Edueation Conference at Blackpool, and 
is one that deserves close consideration. The 
educational significance is not, for our present 
purpose, the scientific significance. No doubt 
the subject of wireless telephony is in itself 
educational, and will oceupy more and more the 
attention of the technical colleges. It is, how- 
ever, the products of the subject that have a 
more general educational significance. The boy 
or girl or the school that has what is known as 
a “wireless set” can be brought already into 
touch with North America, and many thousands 
of boys and girls last week listened to musie 
“relayed” from Pittsburgh. The children of 
South Africa this week have heard for lengthy 

1 Nicomachi Geraseni Pythagorei introdvctionis 


arithmeticae liber II (Ed. R. Hoche, Leipsig, 
1866), I, XIV—XVI. 


ee 
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periods the best music from London. The pos- 
sessors of “sets’’ in England listen with perfect 
ease to music and speeches in Paris. This is 
only the beginning of things. Instruments and 
methods of “tuning” grow more perfect every 
day, and technical difficulties as well as phys- 
ical obstacles and interruptions are rapidly be- 
ing overcome. We are at the beginning of an 
almost miraculous linking up, by the electrical 
The 


simplicity of it all is perhaps the most astound- 


reproduction of sound, of the whole earth. 


ing aspect of these new scientific developments. 
The examination of what looked like the most 
complicated of physical problems shows that 
the explanation and the principles involved are 
Rutherford 
in his address to the British Association dwelt 
the the 
simplicity of the mysteries of physical strue- 
Sir William 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain on the 
the 
structure of matter can be explained even to 


comparatively simple. Sir Ernest 


upon current realization of essential 


ture. srage’s lectures to children 


Nature of Things show that fundamental 


immature minds. We may be on the eve, more 


over, of larger developments. Scenes as well 
as sounds can be reproduced at a distance to 
day in an elementary form. 

What is the significance of it all to children 
who do not attempt to consider it from the 
technical side? There appear to be at least five 
that 


The material 


considerations should be brought before 


elder children. universe is sub- 
ject to the reign of law, and the apparent 
miracles of wireless telephony are no exception. 
“Wireless” is a manifestation of the essential 
unity of the physical world. Geography and 
history are, therefore, a unity and must be 
studied comparatively. The various languages 
which ean be heard through the wireless sets 
represent different ways of thinking about the 
same human questions. Finally, there is a 
unity of humanity as well as a unity of the 
physical world. The phenomena of wireless 
telephony bring these principles home to all 
children, and the realization of these principles 
is one of the great needs of our time. 
tual practical ways wireless telephony has a 
probable future French 
transmitted from France and delivered in the 


school-room by means of a “loud speaker” 


In ac- 


use. Speeches in 


would probably do more to improve French 
French orators are 


accent than much teaching. 
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often comparatively slow and deliberate 
the 
Antoine’s speech last Sunday from Par 


bring out value of each word. Ge; 


a model of lucidity. Again, for practical | 
ing in geography wireless telephony has ; 
to play. Remote regions take on a new ri 
when the human voice is actually heard t 

The United States of Ar 


remote in 


ceed from them. 


cease to seem space when 
speeches delivered there are heard in the « 
The the 


essential of geography teaching, will be 


of delivery. use of map, t 
joy instead of a labor when the places 
found have the reality that the new manifesta 
The Tin 


tions of science have given them. 


Educational Supplement. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Construction and Repair Work for the 
By F. Tueopore Struck, Px.D., wit! 
troduction by Drs. George A. Works 
Wa. 8S. Taytor. Houghton-Mifilin Co 


ton, 1923, pp. 382. 


Tuts book represents one of the | 
studies which have thus tar been made « 
with the needs of the farm for knowledg 
skill in farm construction and repair wor 
supplies a longfelt need in this field. T! 
terial therein presented is not mere the: 
is so often the case, since the major porti 
the topics treated have been tried out i 
author’s classes while connected with the Per 
sylvania State College. 
The primary object of the book is to ¢ 
concrete help to those who are intereste: 
practical construction and repair work as 
pertains to various types of farming. The book, 
while primarily prepared for vocational agr'- 
cultural students in secondary schools and « sti 
value also t vi 
the pract 


leges, will be of inestimable 


farmers who are engaged in 
activities. 

Mention should also be made of the fact t 
the subject has been treated from a_ natio! 
rather than a sectional point of view, en 
ing projects that have been worked out in many iad 
states. This fact makes the book exceeding!) 
valuable for text and reference purposes 
a text for agricultural classes in 
schools, it is unsurpassed; and, as a referenc 


book for manual training, 


seconae re 


te } 


industrial arts, ete., 








eTe a 


are pupils who wish to construct o1 
ects related to agriculture, it will be 
exceedingly valuable. 
cope ol the book is well indicated by the 
lings: “The school shop,” “Tools for 
and repair work,” “Sharpening 
“Materials commonly used,” “Relating 
le gardening,” “Relating to poultry 
.” “Relating to field crons,” “Relating 
re,” “Relating to swine husbandry,” 
to eattle husbandry,” “Relating to 
shandry,” “Relating to horse hus- 
“Relating to dairy husbandry,” “Re- 
eeneral farm projects,” “Relating to 
home,” “Self-made equipment for the 
op or for home construction and re- 
“Sketching and mechanical draw- 
“Uses of rope on the farm,” “Belt and 
cluding pages of the book are given 
hibliographies of free bulletins and of 
helpful text and reference books. No 
‘1k on the subject contains similar read- 
study lists. 


R. W. Herm 


REPORTS 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


VisvaL edueation, throughout a long period 
story, has proved its worth. Ever since 
re-writing was supplanted by symbols or 

t has been necessary to make concrete 
lustrations by the use of objects or their pic- 
| representation. In many situations the 
ted page is still an inefficient means of pre- 

senting a wide range of information. To see a 

steel mill, a coal mine, a wheat field or the 

Yellowstone National Park for a few minutes 
give, as a rule, a far more vivid and inti- 
te mental picture of its character than any 
nt of printed or verbal description could 
With the actual experience a foundation is 

d for a live interest in printed or spoken de- 
scription and discussion. First-hand contacts 
litate learning and favor retention, and since 
lgment, imagination and reasoning are de- 


pendent upon perception, first-hand contacts or 
representation through pictures, are in- 


Vi luable. 
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Very few teachers make any effort to deter 
mine the kind of mental picture which is formed 
in the minds of the pupils as they study the 
texts or even question vhether such an image 
is formed at all. The teachers who have ques 
tioned pupils about details of the mental pic- 
ture connected with any piece of description 
are surprised to find the inadequacy and inae- 
euracy of the image. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in 
his “Study of the Content of Children’s Minds,” 
comments on this same general lack. The words 
of the book are distorted and perverted into 
terms of the reader’s experience. As the child’s 
experience is obviously limited he has difficulty 
in understanding the setting or details involved 
He needs, theretore, to get a lequate experience, 
either at first-hand or through pictures. The 
former is not always possible or practicable 
We must all the more resort to pictures, stereo 
graphs, slides and films in order to enrich the 
experience of the child. These aids may convey 
accurate ideas of form, size, position, color and 
motion of objects, which, from print d des rip 
tion, have seemed most vague and obscure. The 
working of a machine or organism, the stru 
ture of complex objects or re 
jects can all be most readily shown by this 
means. 

It is a matter of everyday observation tha 
the visual method is much used by various 
agencies to show salient facts or relationship 
between facts. For example, the trend of the 
cost of living can be shown by a graph that 
conveys the message almost instantly. Tl 
tvpe of illustrative material is being used ex 
tensively in the newer arithmetics and texts in 
geography, civics and other subjects. 

Although visual instruction is rapidly coming 
into its own, it is recognized as having certalr 
limitations as well as undoubted advantages 
History has proved the worth of illustrative 
material, and present usage indorses its great 
advantage; but neither use nor research has vet 
determined for us, to any large extent, the rela 
tive value of visual aids and what they are able 
to contribute to economy and effectiveness of 
work. Several experiments have been made 
with this aim in view, but many of them bear 
evidence of conscious or unconscious “loading’ 
of (1) the measuring instrument, (2) the sub- 
ject-matter chosen to be tested or (3) the inter- 


pretation of results. 
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The advantages of visual education have often 
been presented in terms greatly exaggerated. 
Many of the claims have been based upon wishes 
or pure guesses. To say that 80 per cent. of our 
sensory experience comes through the eye is an 
illustration of such extravagances. Psycholog- 
ical studies show that we can not make any 
sweeping statements as to the advantage of one 
mode of presentation over another. 

Another claim for the visual methods, par- 
ticularly the use of the motion picture, is that 
its use is accompanied and followed by greater 
interest on the part of the child. Freeman be- 
lieves this claim overlooks the fact that interest 
attaches to anything that is novel or new. If 
Freeman’s position were true, would not the 
common means of pictorial representation have 
lost something of their interest value? They 
have not lost such value. In like manner, Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall’s statement that children may 
see an object many times and know nothing 
about it holds only when the child looks or looks 
at rather than looks for; when the observation 
or study is undirected rather than directed; 
when pictures constitute a “show” rather than 
subject-matter for study. 

Visual aids used in the proper way, at the 
proper time and to a proper extent will do much 
instruction both better and 


They economize time in our 


towards making 
more economical. 
educative process by furnishing more accurate 
and more vivid percepts; by enriching and sup- 
plementing the curriculum; by vitalizing or 
motivating the work; by facilitating “mass” 
learning; by making possible “compressed” 
learning of special topics; by organizing and 
summarizing work; 
study of very difficult acts, e.g., reading, writ- 
ing, heart action, machine operation, ete. In 
brief, by doing all these things, visual instrue- 
result in 


Visual 


by making possible the 


tion under proper conditions will 
better scholarship and fewer failures. 
aids also economize through securing richer out- 
comes, better in quality and greater in quantity, 
such as truer and more serviceable concepts; 
greater permanency of memory; development of 
habit of attending and ability to observe with 
accuracy; development of serviceable attitudes, 
of thought and standards of 


modes values; 


growth in ability to express clearly, accurately 
and fluently what is visibly perceived; growth 
in appreciation of meanings and relationships; 
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growth in recognition of relative values 
features observed, ete. 

On the basis of the advantages claimed 
the accumulating evidence of scientific 
tentative generalizations and principles, 
we believe should control and direct visu 


cation at this time, are suggested: 


instruction 


(1) Visual 


fully and as economically as possible in th 


purposes to assist 


vation, dissemination and advancement 
spiritual heritage of mankind by building int 
life of the child 


ments of this heritage. 


some of the most prec 

That is, visual instruct 
purposes to assist in the realization of t 
jectives set up by our educational philosop! 
At present the su 


instruction to 


educational sociologists. 


failure of visual realize this 
depends upon tke intelligence exercised in t 
duction and selection for use in the class: 
coordinate with the r 


aids that will 


curriculum, together with the extent to whi 


visual 


entific principles of business management ar 
served in the organization and distribution of t 
materials. 
(2) Visual instruction, though cor 
sidered as synonymous with teaching throug 
use of pictorial representations, includes 


struction by which the objective world is 


enced through the visual sense. The 
visual aids increases with lack of experie: 


the part of the learner, when the visual aids 
supply the deficiency. Therefore, the mor 
the child’s experience is, the greater may 
potential effectiveness of the visual aid. 

(3) Visual instruction may be judged by 
sults. Seeing a picture or diagram does not n 
sarily effect learning of worth. Learning 
the use of the complete neurone circuit. T 
visual impression, if it is to be serviceable, 
usually be preceded and sometimes accompa! 
as well as followed by discussion, questioning 
pupil expression, ete. Mental growth comes 
the effort and activity of the learner, not 
merely looking at a picture. Visual aids s! 
made to stimulate the learner to this type 
fort or activity. It is study of the visualizing 
terial that makes it educational. 

(4) The needs of democracy demand ed 
of the Visual aids 


tribute to this important end. 


masses. have mucl 
(5) The clearness, accuracy and permar 
images resulting from visual noting depend 
the attitude of mind, mental set or interest of 
perceiver as well as upon the sense impressio! th 
(6) Visual education, as we have defined 
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With the end in vi 
struction, the follown 


i } 


o1ereqd, 


: That teachers ar 
es and the te hn Ss service 
ie 
cifically and definitely in the use aa : 
; ‘ ; ; and that they secure f1 
the instruction function satis . 
the state and national 
, as weather charts, g 
ace of visual aids must be determined . 
a pam and accident prevention | 
he following: (¢ They must be - 
> tins, reports on industri: 
h ways ¢ 
se » ete. 
That teachers enc: 
lection of useft 
3) That teac! 


use as poss ble of 1 
terials, including sl 
may retard 


reograp! 


apn 


of success 


and extensive invest 


day by day. 


} 


used systems 
text-book, but to enrich 


ing the unusual and unique 3) That intell 

auirine ereat imacinati Then 

juiring grea lagination. When theatricals. et 
Rte meennee thaw « ' - 

d this purpose they should be put ’ That as exter 


of stereographs in 

Visual education materials should be s0  gohools. ' 

rganized and edited that they can be 8) That slides be used 1 

teachers having little or no supervision. 

lanatory text should be written in language (9) 
} 


the development of the child and should 


+ 


ht-nrovokings R neanal aide ehonld al , . 
ght-provoking. The visual aids should show improve the quality 
oth true and important and be of artistic jing and titling as fast 


"hey should usually be of interest or lead 


+ 


time stimulate the prod 
10) That normal sch 
Visual instruction is adaptable to any type educate the students in tl 


tation, such as the review lesson, the appre- jn connection with both th 


} — eal : 
lesson, the socialized recitation, the project recitation and the several sc] 


ete . . 
i supervisors give this phasé 


Pictures may be compared on the basis of tention. 
uracy of the impression, the value of the (11) That the schools be 


j 


cially in the upper grades a1 
That the schools start us 


using) non-theatrical films tl 


} 


a 


+ 
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in their demand for strictly educational material 
that will closely correlate with curriculum set up. 

(12) That, 


aids and the least expensive in the long run should 


other things equal, the simpler visual 
have precedence. 
(13) That all 
worth be kept working systematically. 
(14) That 


dren of school age be shown on Friday and Satur- 


visualizing materials of proved 


approved movies suitable for chil 
day afternoons and evenings in the school audi- 
torium, and that children be encouraged to attend 
these pictures. 
(15) That 
tinued for the purpose of rendering more exact and 


systematic experimentation be con 
complete the knowledge of visual education as well 


ndicating its limitations. 


(16) That Visual Instruc 
Association of National Aead- 
Visual the Society for 

} 


Visual Education go out of existence as such, and 


facilitate the 


such societies as the 
tion America, the 


emy of Instruction and 


jointly establishment of a more 
strictly educational organization for visual educa- 
the the National Educa 
tional Association, where it rightfully belongs. 
(17) With reference 


of tl stereograph, the 


tion under auspices of 
to the comparative merits 
slide and the film, that we 
recognize each has a field of its own which can not 
be duplicated by any other visual aid. 
CHARLES EDWARD SKINNER 
MIAMI UNIV ITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


WHO SHALL GO TO COLLEGE? 


Ir is commonly recognized that there is a 
psychological law of survival of the fit at work 
in our educational system. From one point of 
view, schools are the selective instruments of so- 
ciety to sort as well as to train a population for 
the various types of service that the welfare of 
society demands. There is a widespread sus- 
picion that this sifter is not working efficiently 
at present. 

Current conditions make this problem of se- 
lection exceptionally acute at this time. May 
we enumerate some of these conditions: 

(1) The high modified their 
courses of study to meet the demands of the 90 
per cent. of students that do not go to college, 
secondary 


schools have 


and yet many administrators in 


schools resent regulations that deny the vali- 
dating without question of diplomas or of most 
school units for college admission. 
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(2) The mental measurement specia 
suggested that college teaching be made 
admitting only candidates with high int 


quotients. 


(3) Investigation has thrown serio 
on the validity of the traditional 
quired subjects for college entrance | 


dency is to reduce the number ot requ 

(4) Investigators have grave doubts as { 
efficiency of most current methods ot 
such as regents or college board exal 
in subject-matter, accredited school « 
certifying candidates or comprehensive 
nations. 
At least in the stronger colleges ; 
small, the 1 


applicants for admission is greater thai 


(5) 
versities, both large and 


pacity of the colleges in housing, equip! 
instructional staff. 

All will 
is the final proof of ability to do coll 


agree that doing good coll 


all can not be granted a trvout 
start the 


but, if 
lege, it 1s common sense to 
process in college with the better coll 
Some methods of prognosis are mor‘ 
the best 
make a better basis for prognosis tl] 
the best one taken alone. At Lafayette ( 
we use five criteria: (1) Entrance exar 
(2) examinatio 


elective subject; (3) quartile rank in s 


than others, and a group of 


in English; entrance 
ship in the candidate’s secondary schoo! 
(4) 

score, 
is to talk about good and questionable ar 
The millennium is not her 


psychological examination; (5) 


The best any board of admissio 


college risks. 
we have no means of making prognosis as ‘ 
tain as the verdict after trial. 

Since the coefficient of correlation bet 
the student’s psychological score and his co! 
grades in the freshman year is higher t! 
correspondent coefficient of correlation 
secondary § 


} 


trance examination or for 

grades, we may infer that the psychological ‘ 
amination is the best single criterion for prog 
nosticating suecess in college studies. 

With this assumption as a point of depart 

a committee of the College and Universit 
Round Table of the Pennsylvania State Ed 
survey oO! 


; 


tion Association undertook a trial 
intelligence of publie high school 
The aim was to define a ¢ 


seniors 


selected schools. 
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ms OL a psychological score abie college TiskKS Lali below the 


how many bad or questionabk about the same extent that t 


he 
ng higher education and how We take this to mean that brow 
were quitting school. somewhat more highly selecte: 
\ittee adopted the Brown University fayette studen 
Examination because it ts reliabl ence ot three or 
ne time low in cost ot materials, score makes a very 
in YU minutes and can be scored at ber OL students classed 
Another and perhaps the chiet ause these intervals 
lection Was the desire to check ul tribution 
made during the past t high school seniors 
chusetts. t seniors might 
Protessor S. S. Colvin determined lleges that do not 
or 1,200 treshmen at Brown Uni { students or 
it to be 63.0. Atter a ecaretul 
he concluded that the 
hman class in psychologi- American 


”) 
; 


risks and the lowest 20 ply because the need 
ynable college risks. In How do the seniors 
students scoring below 46 are 
those rating below 53 are 
re risks, lence is little short 
the 3,333 high school seniors chusetts median 


survey is 45.5. dian in 885 eases 


he boys and five per cent. Massachusetts senio 


) 


in Massachusetts reached or  sylvania seniors are ¢ 
Brown University freshman me- Brown norms. Ii 
Only 27 per cent. of the seniors 40 per cent. of the s 


1 as good college risks. If the seores 


Sse 


not given many examinations in x, we find that gir 
ania before there were protests that } average. Fortv-thre« 
s were too high, that men below these and 37 per cent. of the 
ere surviving in Pennsylvania colleges. isks in Pennsylvania, us 


be borne in mind that the student body The Pennsylvania median for 
is a more highly selected group than girls is 44.1. Fifty-seven per 
colleges. In a study of 393 Brown and 44 per cent. of the girls r 


vy + 


s surviving the freshman year, it was the state median. The explan: 
that 67 per cent. came from the upper ference may be very con 


ths of their secondary school class in surveyed, 39 per cent. of the 
grades and only 13 per cent. from the If there is an approximately 
r two fifths. boys and girls of senior age 

two years, the Brown University Psycho- percentage of girls are in high schoo! 

Examination has been given to all men to infer that the senior bovs are 

ng Lafavette College. Here were data _ selected group, but our data d 
t could be compared with the Brown norms. School men tell me that tl 
Lafavette median for freshmen is 59.3 and higher grades than the bovs 
reaking point between the lowest or tenth accounted for, when the boy 
and the ninth tenth is 44.6; between the the intelligence examinations? 
and the eighth tenth is 49.6. (This does snevest possible reasons, suc] 
ke into account low score men who were more study. greater docility « 


? 


admission.) It is interesting to note memory on the part of the 


Lafayette norms for bad and question- fruitful problem for investigation 











spt) 
ot) 

ihis study again contrms the statement that 
a large action O 1 senior class in hig School 
are questionable or 1 college r) $ Prob 


t should be in view ot all the 


varied Lunctions Of a publi high schoo Dut it 
IS a tact that has to be taken into account Nl 
college admission. This finding is confirmed by 
the experience oO colleges that admiut 1dents 
on certificate tro: accredited schools ad en- 
toree 2oo ac liemie standards, As high as 25 


per cent. of certified entrants fail to survive the 
first vear in college in some such institutions. 
A man trom the lowest schol: rship quarter oi 
a graduating class in an accredited high school 
has not to exceed one chance in five o doing 
ave! ork 1n colle r¢ 


nation was asked to furnish personal data, in- 
eluding his plans in regard to further educa- 
tio! The eards indieate that about 70 per cent. 
of the bovs and 60 per cent. ol the ls desire 


anning for some form of further ed- 


ucation. <A 


intending to continue their e 


} ] ] ] . 
study ot the psvenolog1 scores 


cation, 


1 
ot those 


using Lafayette norms, shows that 49 per cent 
of the bovs and 44 per cent. of the rls are 
rood ecolleve risks. Tl is reveals 1? more defi- 


a situation that is a matter of commo1 


— lot of 


] nowledqge among educators, viz 


poor material is seeking entrance to higher in- 


stitutions of le arning. There is tremendous eco- 
nomic waste in trying to give a college educa- 
tion to the unfit. 

However, there is a more tragie social waste 
in failing to furnish educational opportunity to 
the fit. In the l 


college entrance boards 
have too often been content to practice negative 


past, 
selection by seeing that the unfit perish academ- 
ically. Just now, institutions are under an un- 
usual strain of temptation to take in low-brows 
that can pay their way and make no special ef- 
fort to aid and encourage the superior students 
Before the World War, the 
motivated this 
But, you 


with little money. 
need of colleges for students 
phase of the selection of students. 
ask, is there any considerable volume of geod 
college material leaving school? The returns 
from this survey show that 28 per cent. of the 
bovs and 26 per cent. of the girls planning no 
further education are good college risks. We 
are free to admit that social welfare does not 


demand that every person with sufficient intelli- 
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’ : . : 
rence should fo to college, Dut oO 


cards indicate that very many of these st 


with higher scores do not seek Lturthe 
because of hindering circumstances sy 
ot tunds or required entrance units 
because of a preterence tor the pl 
fairs of life. There is a significant amount o 
waste at this point in our present educat 
methods, and there would be economic ; S 
profit both to the individuals and to so 
a whole, if educational opportunity could }y 
put within their reach. 

If the premises on which this stud ~ 
are sound and if our sampling fr }o 5 
has given a true cross-section, so tl] 
true in 885 eases is true of all high s 
seniors in the state, we ean con pute the number 
of students represented by the p tag 
given. 

Seniors in all pul ch s g P va 
nia, 192 . 27.9 2 

Number of these that are good llege risks 
10,934. 

Number of questionable and bad 9 
16,968. 

Number that wish to cont e t t 
17,829 

Number of good coll oe risks this - 


Number of questionable and bad risks, 9,449 


Number that plan to leave school, 10, 
Number of good college risks, 2,709 


Number of questionable and bad risks, 7,324 


Of 7,617 boys intending to continue their ¢ 
cation, 3,732 are good college risks. 

Of 10,212 girls intending to continue their 
education, 4,493 are good college risks. 

All will recognize that 885 eases are too few 


to use as the final basis for so broad an it 


tion. However, the correspondence of our re- 
sults with those of the Massachusetts survey 
(3,333 eases) gives added weight to our con 


They may be accepted at least in a 
The 


tinued for another year and plans to extend the 
k the co- 


clusions. 


tentative way. committee has been con- 


survey to other high schools and to set 
operation of a number of colleges in making 4 
further study of freshman scores. 
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